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Collective Basis 
Is Advocated for 
' Crop Stabilizing 


Corporation for Single Com- 
modity Likely to Provoke 
Financial Resistence, 
Says Fruit Grower. 


Hearings Concluded 
By House Committee 


Two Plans for Control of Dis- 
tribution of Farm Products 
Are Submitted by Head of 
California Exchange. 


Establishment of an _ agricultural 
financing corporation, which would oper- 
ate toward collective stabilization of 
prices of all crops, instead of proposed 
stabilization corporations for single com- 
modities, was advocated by C. C. Teague, 
president of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, in the course of his testi- 


mony, April 5, before the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

The Committee concluded its hearings 
preparatory to drafting a farm relief bill 
for submission at the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, to be convened in extraordinary 
session April 15. A subcommittee of the 
Committee, headed by the Chairman of 
the Committee, Representative Haugen 
(Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, already has 
been designated to begin work on the 
measure. 

McNary Bill Advocated. 

The so-called McNary bill, the feature 
of which is the creation of a Federal 
Farm Board, to be independent of the 
Department of Agriculture, was advo- 
cated before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, April 5, by 
George R. Duis, president of the Wheat 
Growers’ Association of North Dakota. 

Virgil Jordan, another witness, before 
the Senate Committee, representing the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
‘declared in favor of a definite Federal 
Jand policy and a measure of control of 
production of farm commodities. (The 
report of the Senate Committee hearings 
will be found on Page 3.) 

Elimination of Price Cycles. 

Mr. Teague told the House Commit- 
tee that what the Government should do 
for agriculture was to eliminate the 
cycles of price, which is about the only 


. way in which Government has benefitted 


any industry. He proposed that an agri- 
cultural financing corporation, not a 
stabilization corporation for an individual 
commodity, but for all crops, should be 
formed, and let it be known through the 
trade that when the price fell below 
the determined cost of production for a 
given commodity, the financing corpora- 
tion or “board” would step in and pur- 
chase the surplus. 


If the board is to handle the fund, he 
said, and to have charge of the regula- 
tion of the industry, and the proposed 
advisory commodity council is going to 
be only advisory, it would be better, he 
suggested, to have members of a com- 
modity council selected by the commodity 
in order to make it representative of 
the industry. 

Mr. Teague, upon cross-examination 
by Representative Fort (Rep.), of East 
Orange, N. J., agreed that argument for 
his plan contemplating “orderly market- 
ing” was shown in the present depression 
in the disorganized citrus fruit industry 
in Florida as contrasted to the pros- 
perity in California, where the coopera- 
tives assure orderly distribution of citrus 
products. 

Upon questioning by Representative 
Jones (Dem.), of Amarilla, Texas, Mr. 
Teague urged that the work of the pro- 
posed board should not be split up into 
the separate 4ommodities, since promo- 
ters knowing the exact fund allocated to 
a given commodity might buck the cor- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Imports of Gloves 
From Italy Gaining 


Quality of Product Said to Aid 
Neapolitan Industry. 


Italian exports of leather gloves to 
the United States have expanded re- 
markably in the past several years, 
passing the million mark in 1928, the 
Consul at Naples, Sydney B. Redecker, 
advises in a report made public April 5 
by the Department of Commerce. 

There is every prospect that these ex- 
ports will continue to expand during the 
present year, the Consul added. The 
report follows in full text: 

Exports rose more markedly in 1928 
than in previous recent years and es- 
tablished a new high record, amounting 
to 1,098,200 pairs in the first 11 months 
of 1928, compared with 666,600 pairs in 
the same period of 1927, and 344,500 
pairs in the same period of 1926. 

The great bulk of Italy’s exports of 
gloves comes from the Naples district, 
inasmuch as the. Italian glove industry is 
concentrated mainly in this one district. 
The declared exports from the Naples 
district to the United States in 1928 were 
655,277 pairs, valued at $540,469, as com- 
pared with 334,400 pairs, $288,566 in 
1927, and 205,792 pairs, $18,063, in 1926. 

There is every prospect that Italy’s ex- 
ports of leather gloves to the United 
States will continue to undergo expan- 
sion during the next year. American 
buyers are placing orders with Neapoli- 
tan exporters to an even greater extent 
than before, and some exporters are al- 
ready booked with orders which will keep 
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Navy Board Submits Five 
ing Use of Breathing A 


Submarines 


Recommendations, Includ- 
pparatus Known as the 


**‘Lung,” as Part of Permanent Equipment. 





Five definite recommendations to en- 





and facilitate rescues were made by the| 


Naval Board on Submarine Safety and | 
Salvage, after a comprehensive study, } 
which began in June, 1928. The report 
of the Board, approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, was 
made public April 5. 

Coincident with the publication of the 
Board’s report, it was announced orally 
at the Department of the Navy that ar- 
rangements are being made for practical 
tests of the devices recommended. Two 
submarines, it was said, will be desig- 
nated for the work. 


When it began its deliberations the 
Board had before it,4,971 different plans 
and suggestions for submarine safety, 
and salvage. Of these 4,618 were dis- 
carded and 358 set aside for considera-| 
tion in conference. 


Flexible Provisions 
Of Tariff Criticized 
By Minority Member 


Representative Hull Urges 
Repeal of Section of Act 
As Cause of Business 
Uncertainty. 


The flexible provision of the tariff has 
kept business in ygncertainty and instead 
of being enlarged should be repealed, it 
was declared April 5 by Representative 
Hull (Dem.), of Carthage, Tenn., a min- 
ority member of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. In a prepared 
statement, Mr. Hull explained that the 
future scope and status of the flexible 
provision and the formula by which tariff 


rates shall be prescribed are becoming 
increasingly interesting: phases of the 
pending tariff revision. 

Subcommittees of the Ways and Means 
Committee are still considering commod- 
ity schedules and other provisions of 
the tariff, and other majority members of 
the Commitee, headed by the chairman, 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., are not yet ready to make any 
statement regarding the coming tariff 
“adjustment” bill, except that they are 
making progress. 

Mr. Hawley stated orally that until 
there is a completed and final action in 
the preparation of the bill by the com- 
mittee majority, there will be nothing 
official to say about it. Mr. Hawley, 
as chairman of the subcommittee on the 
agricultural schedule, is personally di- 
recting the formulation ef those rates 
and he has been in conference with the 
President since the work of revision 
began. 

The full text of Mr. Hull’s statement 
follows: . 

Two phases, among others, of the 
pending tariff revision become increas- 
ingly interesting. One relates to the 
future scope and status of the: flexible 
provision, and the other to a formula 
by which tariff rates shall be prescribed. 
It is just as important to reduce or re- 
move excessive or useless rates as to 
raise those deemed too low. 

Prior to the Payne-Aldrich act, Re- 
publicans brushed aside all tariff for- 
mulas and insisted that rates might 
safely be applied high: and indiscrimi- 
nately, upon the assumption that domes- 
tic competition would hold prices down 
to a reasonable level. President Taft | 
frankly confessed, in effect, that this 
theory had completely broken down, and 
that combines had sprung up every- | 
where to raise prices abnormally behind | 
the tariff walls, 

From that period until recently, Re- 
publican spokesmen proclaimed and pre- 
tended to observe the formula that would 
measure tariffs by the difference between 
production costs at home and abroad, 
An exception was made so that no rule 
of tariff measurement was observed 
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‘Finally the Board decided upon the five 


devices for adoption as standardized sub- | 


marine equipment should they prove 
practicable. (The full text of the report, 
approved by Secretary Adams, will be 
found on Page 2.) 

These recommendations, in brief, are 
as follows: 

1—Placing of hatches or manholes on 
the end comparments of submarines, to 
make possible escape from disabled sub- 
mersible without aid of operations from 
surface vessels, 

2.—Use as standard equipment of the 
“lung,” a breathing apparatus designed 
to permit the men to escape to the 
surface through hatches already pro- 
vided. 


3.—Buoys to be released from the | e. 
| Shikasteh style of Persian writing, is 


sunken submarine carrying wires to the 
suraface to facilitate the location of the 
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Observers Named to Attend 
Sanitary Aviation Congress 


The United States will send observers 
to the First International Congress on 
Sanitary Aviation to take place in Paris 
May 15-20, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State, April 





5. The full text of the statement fol- | 


lows: 3 

The following have been appointed 
observers on the part of the United 

tates: 

Assistant Surgeon General Rupert 
Blue, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice; Lewis H. Bauer, Medical Director of 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Lieutenant Com- 
mander William D. Thomas, Assistant 
Naval Attache for Aviation, American 


| Embassy, Paris; Major Barton K. Yount, 
A 


ssistant Military Attache for Air, 
American Embassy, Paris. 


System of Grading 
Lumber Is Approved 


Builders’ Association Favors 
Marking to Indicate 
Quality. 








Unqualified approval of the system of | 


grade-marking lumber to indicate its 


quality, as advocated by the National | 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the | 
been | 


Department of Commerce, has 
been given by the National Association 
of Builders’ Exchanges, through a reso- 


lution passed at a recent convention, the 


Department announced April 5. 

This system of grade-marking lumber 
protects the purchaser and results in 
the more economical use of wood, it was 
added in the statement, which follows in 
full text: 


The Association has indorsed the val-| 


uable work being done by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization in gen- 
eral, the Builders’ Exchange resolution 


declared, but particularly its work on} 


grade marking of lumber, and it ex- 


pressed the further belief that grade | 
in the | 


marking “will help materially 
elimination of irresponsible and unscru- 
pulous contractors and material men.” 

Commenting on the resolution of the 
association, of which he is representa- 
tive on the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, William F. Chew, prominent 
Baltimore builder, said: 

“The conscientious builder is anxious 
to give his clients a guarantee that every 
item of material used on the job is in 
accordance with specifications. 
marking will remove any doubt on the 
part of the consumer in this regard. 
The builder will be placed in a posi- 
tion where he will have positive knowl- 
edge that when a piece of lumber goes 
into the job it is ‘up to quality.’ His 
assurance of quality is the manufactur- 
er’s symbol on the end of grade-marked 
lumber.” 


Until the grade-marking movement 
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Use of Care in Assembly 


and Maintenance 


Of Safety Lamps for Mines Is Suggested 





Experiments Show That Flame Lights Are Not Danger- 
ous If Kept in Good Condition. 


The Bureau of Mines, as the result 
of a series of tests, has concluded that 


any “double-gauze, bonneted, flame 
safety lamp” for use in mines that causes 
a gas explosion is either in a damaged 
or improper condition or has been mis- 
used, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced April 5. 

Thees tests were undertaken because 
of a belief that the gauze on the lamps 
would become overheated and cause ex- 
plosions, the Department, explained, Too 
much attention cannot be given to every 
detail in the correct assembly and main- 
tenance of such lamps wherever they 
are in use, the Department cautioned. 
Following is the statement in full text: 

From time to time the Bureau has re- 
ceived reports of gas explosions in coal 
mines alleged to have been caused by 
correctly assembled flame safety lamps. 
In most of the mines where the a. 
sions occurred the lamp was in use at a 
working face, where the velocity of the 
ventilating current would be relatively 
low. The inference has been that the 





lamp was correctly assembled, but that 


the gauze became sufficiently overheated | 


to ignite the surrounding atmosphere. 
As part,of its routine investigation of 
flame safety lamps, the Bureau subjects 
each lamp to a test in still and moving 
atmospheres to determine its safety. 
Heretofore, as long as the lamp success- 
fully passed this and other tests, no de- 
terminations as to the margin between 
success and failure were made; hence, in 
attempting to answer inquiries concern- 


ing the reported explosions it was found | 
desirable to be able to give actual gauze | 


temperatures as a measure of the com- 


parative safety of lamps under various | 


conditions, 

The previous laboratory tests of flame 
lamps in still mixtures were made in a 
chamber or “gallery” of relatively small 
volume where the lamps might have been 


subject more or less to the emothering | 
* | 
was therefore decided to make a special | 


effect of the combustion products. 





ce 





Manuscripts Donated 
To National Library 


Gift Comprises 17 Arabic, Per- 


sian and Armenian Works. 


Seventeen unusual Arabic, Persian and 
Armenian manuscripts, the earliest about 
400 years old, have just been presented 
to the National Library by Kirker Min- 
assian of New York, supplementing his 
recent gift of similar manuscripts, and 
incorporated in the “Kirker Minassian 
Collection in the Library of Congress.” 
The full text of the Library’s statement 
follows: 

Like the manuscripts in the earlier 
gift, they were gathered by Mr. Minas- 
sian during his frequent journeys to the 
Near East, and represent years of col- 
lecting. Apart from their historical and 
cultural content, they are important as 
specimens of the calligrapher’s art. 

One of the manuscripts, done in the 
early Eighteenth Century in gold on lac- 
quer, and presenting an example of the 
typical. Or almost any other of these 
manuscripts might be mentioned because 
of its careful execution, either in Ma- 
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New Laws Affecting 
Judiciary Described 


By House Committee 





Sixty-six of 113 Measures 
Reported at Last Session 





Grade | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7] | 


Of Congress Were 
Enacted. 


Of 113 bills and resolutions reported 
to the House by the Committee on the 


Judiciary during the Seventieth Con- | 


gress, 66 became laws, the Committee 
stated in a recapitulation of its work. 
The statement was compiled by the Clerk 
of the Committee, Guilford S. Jameson, 
with the approval of the chairman, Rep- 
resentative Graham (Rep.), of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The report fefers especially to the cre- 
ation of the tenth judicial circuit by 
splitting the eighth circuit, to correct 
what the Chief Justice of the United 
States, William H. Taft, referred to as 
“the outstanding evil in the present sys- 
tem—the size of the eighth circuit.” 

Other Action Reviewed. 


The bill, subsequently enacted, the 
statement added, was reported by the 
Committee with the practically unani- 
mous approval of the bench and bar in 
all the States affected. Other outstand- 
ing legislation written into the statute 
books or reported out of the Committee 
without final action are listed. 

During the past Congress, the mem- 





to 23. -There were 482 bills and resolu- 
tions referred to the Committee during 
the Congress; 113 were reported out to 
the House, and 66 were written into the 
statute books. 

The full text of the statement pre- 
pared by Mr. Jameson for the Commit- 
tee follows: 

Among the important bills enacted 
into law which were acted upon by the 
| Judiciary Committee are the following: 

H. R. 16658 (Graham Report No. 
2464). This bill divides the eighth ju- 


J 


fc 
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|Bids Sought on Cutters 
For Use in Philippines 


The Bureau of Commerce and Indus- 
try of the Philippine Government has 
called for bids for the construction of 
two of the four new cutters which have 
been authorized for use in the water in 
the vicinity of the Islands, the American 
Trade Commissioner at Manila, G. C. 
Howard informed the Department of 
Commerce, April 5. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Each cutter will cost approximately 
$125,000 complete with equipment. They 
will be ready for use in the Islands six 
months after the award of the bids and 
will replace old cutters now in use. The 
construction of these vessels has been 
allowed by the legislature in its last ses- 
sion which appropriated $500,000 for the 
purchase of four new cutters, two of 
which will be put in service this year and 
| the other two to be bought and put at 
pd disposal of the Government during 

30. 
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! bership of the Committee was increased | 







the 


‘Mr. Good Reviews 


Activity of Army 
In Civil Projects 


Military Establishment Said 
To Play Vital Part in 
Development of 


Public Works. 


Waterways Control 
Viewed as Important 


Present Organization Declared 
To Be Prepared to Meet 
Emergencies in Case 


Of Conflict. 


The military establishment of the Fed- 
eral Government continues to be “a very 
important and valuable agency for the 
administration of civil projects,” the Sec- 
retary of War, James W. Good, stated 
April 5 in an address outlining the work 
of the Department of War. 


Rivers and Harbors Projects. 


For many years, Mr. Good said, other 
agencies have been equipped to under- 
take public works, but the Department 
of War, through its Corps of Engineers, 
remains in controi of the improvement 
of rivers and harbors and flood-preven- 
tion work. In the past century approxi- 
mately $1,250,000,000 has been expended 
under the direction of the Department, 
Mr. Good explained, of which nearly 
$500,000,000 was for improvement of tide- 
water ports; more than $150,000,000 for 
Great Lakes harbors, and $700,000,000 
for inland rivers. 

The current work of the Corps of En- 
gineers, he said, includes creation and 
maintenance of 125 salt-water ports, 70 
| ports on the Great Lakes, and more than 
|300 river and other inland waterway proj- 
ects which have total length of 30,000 
miles. The net worth of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation on the Missis- 
|sippi and Warrior rivers is about $17,- 
|000,000, as compared with $10,300,000 
in 1924, Secretary Good added. 

The full text of the address follows: 

Two Distinct Eras. 

The history of the military establish- 
ment of our country can be divided into 
two rather distinct eras, the first of 
which terminated after the close of the 
war with Spain. , 

Prior to that conflict, political factors 
had determined local rather than na- 
tional defense as the paramount respon- 
sibility of the War Department. From 
the close of the Revolution until the 
sinking of the battleship Maine in the 
harbor of Havana our small Regular 
Army, except in days of international 
conflict, was widely scattered along our 
advancing frontiers. 

Army posts were extremely isolated; 
often the troops were not even as- 
sembled by battalions. The primary 
duty of the regular soldier was the pro- 
tection of the pioneer, when, indeed, he 
was not pathfinding for the pioneer. His 
was a lonely life wherein danger dogged 
his every footstep. He fought man in 
the form of bandits and hostile Indian 
tribes, and combatted nature in the form 
of blizzards, droughts, rushing torrents, 
vast deserts, unsurveyed wildernesses, 
and rugged mountain ranges, 

Though the nature of their duties did 
not fully prepare them for the solu- 
tion of the problems of war, the officers 
and men of the small permanent estab- 
lishment formed, in time of conflict, the 
framework of the nation’s defense. 
Around them were built the citizen 
forces. The units of the regular estab- 
lishment, in every great emergency, cov- 
ered themselves with imperishable glory. 

With the signing of the treaty of peace 
with Spain the United States became 
| a world power with territories on oppo- 
site sides of the globe. Our defense re- 
sponsibilities were immeasurably _in- 
creased, necessitating changes in the ad- 
ministration of the military establish- 
ment in order to provide a more ef- 
fective system of security. Between 


] 





c 
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Sale of Two Ships 
Is Given Approval 


Shipping Board Also to Ask 
Bids on 23 Vessels. 


Sale of two cargo vessels for $129,000 
and preparations for the sale of 23 ves- 
| sels of the laid-up fleet for scrapping or 
conversion were authorized April 5 by 
the Shipping Board. 

The steel cargo ship “West Hosokie” 
was sold to the Los Angeies Steamship 
Company for $82,000, to be used in the 
intercoastal trade. Sale of the steel 
| cargo ship “Conehatta,” to the American 
Scantic Line, Inc., of New York City, for 
$46,950, to be used as a part of this line 
in the Scandinavian trade, also was au- 
thorized. 

The full text of the Board’s state- 
ment follows: 

The Shipping Board, April 5, decided 
to fix Wednesday as regular meeting day 
instead of Tuesday as heretofore. 

The Board also directed the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation to advertise for sale 
a total of 23 vessels which have been 
laid up for more than seven years. Sale 
will be based on proposals to scrap the 
vessels completely or to convert them 
to barges or Diesel propulsion. Bids will 
be opened May 7 at 11 a. m. 

The ships are the steel type aggregat- 
ing 198,962 deadweight tons. The ves- 
sels are now laid up as follows: 11 at 
Norfolk, 9 at New York and 8 at Phila- 
delphia. 

The Board authorized the sale of the 
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Interior Department 
Cancels Oil Permits 


Awards Were Rescinded During 
Week in 1,223 Cases. 


The cancellation of 1,223 permits is- 
sued to prospect for oil and gas on the 
public domain up to the close of busi- 
ness April 3 in execution of President 
Hoover’s oil conservation policy was an- 
nounced by the Department of the In- 
terior on April 5. In addition, 1,250 per- 
mit holders have been asked to show 
cause why their permits should not be 
cancelled for alleged failure to comply 
with the terms of the permits. The an- 
nouncement, in full text,’ follows: 


Commissioner William Spry of the 
General Land Office, today reported to 
Secretary Wilbur, of the Department of 
the Interior, that, during the week end- 
ing April 4, 3,463 permits to prospect for 
oil and gas on the public domain and ap- 
plications for such permits had been 
acted upon. These are in addition to 
1,616, such cases that had been reported 
upon at the end of the previous week. 
This brings the total number of cases 
acted upon to 5,079. 

During the past week 1,223 permits 
that had been previously issued were ac- | 
tually canceled. In addition to this 1,250 
holders of such permits were called upon 
to show cause why their permits should 
not be canceled for failure to comply 
with the terms under which they were 
issued. Of pending applications for per- 
mits to prospect which had not been 
acted upon 2,606 have been finally re- 
jected and the cases closed. 





Arms Conference 
To Seek Basis for 


Future Agreements 


President Does Not Expect 
Effort to Effect Actual 
Limitation of 
Armaments. 


The meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
;mission on Disarmament, in which the 
United States will take part at Geneva 
April 15, will have to do almost entirely 
with the methods of arriving at disarm- 
|ament rather than with actual limita- 

ion. This. view was: explained officially. 
at the White House on April 5. 

The views of President Hoover as out- 
lined follow’ in full text: 


There has been some confusion re- 
garding the purpose of the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament. It is not 
concerned with the limitation of arma- 
ment but with the technical methods 
which may lay the basis for an agree- 
ment, when a future limitation confer- 
ence ‘is called. There wil be no direct 
steps taken toward naval disarmament. 

The United States is not directly con- 
cerned with reduction of military forces, 
since those of this country have already 
been reduced to the minimum. But we 
are concerned with naval limitation. 

One of the biggest problems in naval 
limitation is to find a method of valua- 
tion of fighting strength. This is not 
merely a matter of tonnage, but also of 
speed and age. There has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding regarding this. 

If the coming conference can find a 
system of evaluating fighting strength, 
it will make a major contribution to 
| naval limitation. The United States 
looks forward to its success. 





Buenos Aires Hastens 
Building of Subways 


Growth of Population Adds to 
Need for System. 


The City of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
is rushing the completion of its subways, 
due to the addition of 40,000 people to 
the population in the last year, according 
to an anouncement by the Pan American 
Union April 5. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

With 40,000 new. people acquired in 
1928 added to its more than 2,000,000 
population, Buenos Aires finds it nec- 
essary to- hurry the extension of her 
underground transit facilities. 

To that end, construction is now in 
full swing in excavating and building the 
east and west subway line; while con- 
tracts on north and south side line ex- 
tensions have been awarded to one of 
the city’s well-known corporations. 

Present activity is centered on the sec- 
tion of work comprised between Fed- 
erico Lacroze Station and Callao Street. 
As the excavation from this street to a 
point near the river front or port sec- 
tion of Buenos Aires, the authorities 
are taking thyee months’ time for con- 
sideration of the plans, which are ex- 
pected to be approved within a few 
weeks. 

The company holding the concession 
| for the link from Retiro Station to Plaza 
Constitucion, which will cross the city 
jin a north and south direction, has com- 

pleted its drawings, which are in the 
hands of municipal authorities for ap- 
proval. 

The original unit of the underground 
transit system in Buenos Aires was con- 
structed by the? same corporation that 
holds the franchise for operating the 
electric surface cars. 

The original line is that now in opera- 
tion between Plaza de Mayo and Plaza 
Once de Septiembre. This route passes 
largely under the great business thor- 
oughfare, Calle Mayo, whose overflowing 
streets are to some extent relieved as 
thousands descend to the subway. 

Conspicuous sights that catch the 
stranger’s eye in Buenos Aires subways 
}are the color schemes adopted for sta- 
| tions; one of these may be yellow, an- 

other green, another blue, etc. Such 
colors, together with striking signs, 
greatly aid the stranger’s trip. 





Reserve Board 
Declared to Have 
Misconstrued Law 


Senator Pine Attributes De-« 
pressed Condition of Agri- 
culture to Deflat- 
tion Policy. 


Discrimination Said 
To Have Resulted 


Eguitable Administration Said 
To Be Needed; Elimination 
Of “Banker Control’ 
Asked. 


Declaring that the present depre7sed 
condition of agriculture is attributa>le 
to the deflation policy adopted by the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1920, Senator 
Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma, a member of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in a statement issued April 5 
offered a solution for the farm problem. 

This solution was as follows: 


“1. Eliminate sectionalism from the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


“2. Eliminate banker control. It is now 
administered by and for the great 
bankers 


“3. Have 12 money centers, as con- 
templated by the law, instead of one. 


“4, Make the farmer’s paper circulate 
freely as freely as acceptances or any 
other paper. In the absence of discrimi- 
nation it is the best paper in the world. 

“5. Construe the law as intended so 
that the money from the country will not 
be withdrawn and used for stock gam- 
bling purposes. 


“6. In the distribution of American 
money and credit give first consideration 
to the needs of our own citizens.” 


Says Law is Adequate. 


“We do not need a Farm Board nor a 
Coal Board but we do need an equitable 
administration of the laws by the Fed-« 
eral Reserve Board,” the Senator said. 
“The existing law is adequate. Com- 
mon honesty and a zealous, equitable 
administration of the laws ‘will solve the 
farm problem. In other words the Gov- 
ernment must function, must serve the 
purpose for which it was created and for 
which it must be maintained. The weak 
(farmers) must be protected; the strong 
(bankers) are able to take care of them- 
selves.” 

Asserting that “on May 18, 1920, 56 
men assembled in a room in Washington 
and secretly changed the credit policy 
of the nation” and that “when the 56 
arose from the table the farmers were 
bankrupt,” the Senator continued: 


Says Law Was Reversed. 


“This day the nation’s business was 
put in a straight-jacket. They took con- 
trol of the credit supply and then re- 
versed the law and said trade and busi- 
ness must accommodate themselves to 
the actual supply of credit they made 
available. 


“The law ‘requires them to supply the 
credit necessary to accommodate trade 
and business. The law makes them serv- 
ants; they reversed the law and made 
themselves masters. From that day to 
this hour the credit supply of the nation 
has been directed and controlled. They 
assumed the right to discriminate be- 
tween industries; some were considered 
essential and some were considered non- 
essential. Out of that experience they 
learned their power, and since then they 
have been discriminating between indus- 
tries and between sections of the country 
in the distribution of the common credit 
supply.” 

Senator Pine’s statement follows in 
full text: : 

If we would solve the farm problem 
we must first determine the cause. On 
May 18, 1920, 56 men assembled in a 
room in Washington and secretly changed 
the credit policy of the nation. Five of 
them were members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, one was a Congressman 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


England to Subsidize 
Civil Aeronautics 


Development of Network of 
Airports Is Contemplated. 


A company has been organized to pro- 
mote the general development, with a 


Government subsidy, of civil aviation, the 
| Department of Commerce has learned. 
The Department’s announcement, issued 
April 5, follows in full text: 

National Flying Services, Ltd., has been 
organized in England in connection with 
a plan for stimulating interest in civil 
aviation. in which the Government is to 
assist by yearly grants to a maximum of 
£97,500, spread over 10 years. The com- 
pany is organized for a capital of £500,- 
000 divided into 1,400,000 ordinary shares 
of bs each, and 150,000 debentures of £1 
| each, 

To assist the company in carrying out 
jits plan of payment of cash bonuses to 
qualified pilots, the government hag 
|agreed to provide a maximum grant 

£15,000 antiually for three years, and 
£7,600 annually for the seven years there- 
after. @ plan involves organization 
of ¢ivil flyifig clubs as well as regular 
freight and passenger air services. It is 
planned to put into operation a fleet of 
1100 airplanes for instruction, private 
hire and commercial work, and to main- 
tain a staff of 50 flying instructors. A 
network of 23 national airports is to be 
established with a central airport in Lon- 
don, The company hopes to commence — 
operations in April, 1929. 
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Safety and Salvage 
' Plan Is Submitted 


Naval Board Offers Five Recom- 
mendations to Provide Secur- 
ity and Facilitate Rescues 


Use of the breathing apparatus to} 


‘which the name of the “Lung” has been 
given, as part of the permanent equip- 


ment of submarines, is proposed by the | 


Naval Board on Submarine Safety and 
Salvage. Five recommendations to pro- 
vide greater degree of safety and to 
facilitate resqies of submarines are sub- 
mitted in the report of the Board, made 


public April 5 by the Secretary of the} 


Navy, Charles Francis Adams, with his 
approval. 


Total of 4,971 Plans 


And Ideas Submitted 

The full text of the report follows: 

1. The undersigned, organized by you 
the latter part of June, 1928, submit 
below a report dealing finally with a 
part of the matters which we consid- 
ered, namely, plans ad ideas on sub- 
marine safety and salvage submitted 
from the time of the S-4 disaster to the 


present date by a large number of in-} 


dividuals. 

2. We began work on June 29, 1928, 
with four members; the fifth member, 
owing to absence abroad, was not avail- 
able until October 1, 1928. There were 
referred to us then and since and have 
been @onsidered to date 8,304 letters deai- 
ing with 4,971 plans and ideas. Many 


persons wrote to more than one official | 
or submitted several letters to the Navy | 

All of these finally came | 
These 4,971 plans and ideas | 
a number of} 
classes by the Navy Department, and} 


Department. 
before us. g 
had been divided into 
there is given below the number under 
each class: 


1. B.—Buoy—marker buoy—provides 


means for furnishing air, light, com-| 


munication or food; also means of ac- 
cess to lifting cables, 706. 

2. E.C.—Escape compartment or 
chamber (detachable or not detachable) 
with or without cable and reel in sub- 
marine. Life boat, escape locks, exit or 
diving compartments. Escape hatches, 
£16. 

38. S—Salvage—Numerous_ types 
lifting devices and vessels, 655. 

4. Misc.—Miscellaneous—Combination 
of several types in one letter. An un- 
usual type not included in other classes. 
Diving suits, helmets, etc., 890. 

5. T—Tubes—Rescue tubes, flexible 
tubes, of canvas, rubber, leather, metal, 
etc. Telescopic tubes of metal, etc., 284. 

6. H.—Hose connections — Including 
valves, fittings, caps, ete., for connect- 
ing up to a compartment to furnish air, 
food, etc., 713. 

7. D. B.—Diving bells or similar de- 
vices on the diving bell principle, 324. 

8. R.—Rings, hooks, eyes, bands, etc., 
286. 

9. Mag.—Electric magnets, 28. 

10. Dr. M.—Drilling machines 
tapring, 40. 

1]. Sig.—Signal rockets, flares, bombs, 
etc., 85. 

1{. C.—Criticism, commendation, sug- 
gesiions, etc., 77. 

14. N.—Alnav, 51. 

14. Conf.—Confidential, 16. 

3. The 4,971 plans and ideas consid- 
ered by us naturally varied’ very much in 
quality. In a number of cases there were 
simply inclosed newspaper clippings 
with comments or additional suggestions. 


of 


and 


From this the cases varied to the other | 
extreme of elaborate plans and models to | 


describe and illustrate the ideas of the 
writers. It was evident that in the vast 


majority of cases the impelling motive | 


of the person writing to the Depart- 
ment was a patriotic desire to be of 
service and assist the Navy without 
thought or desire of reward. There 
were naturally, however, a number of 
cases where a patent was offered for 


purchase or desire exprsséd for com-} 


pensation for an idea or employment to 
work it out. 


consideration. 
Individual Consideration 


Given Each Case 


4.—We adopted the following method 
of procedure: Each case of the 4971 was 
giyen a separate and numbered folder 
and was scrutinized and considered by 
at least four out of five of us, working 
separately. If any one of us considered 
it desirable to give further considera- 
tion to a case in conference, he noted the 
fact on the folder, and each such case 


was subsequently considered by all of | 


us in conference. If, however, the four 
who considered a case separately were 
unamiously of the opinion that it need 
not be given further consideration, it 
was put aside to be returned to the 
Department for file. 


5.—It may be remarked that the re- | 


tention for further consideration of a 


case did not mean that we or even the! 


individual or individuals recommending 
further consideration approved or in- 
doresed the idea or plan. It meant that 
one or more of us regarded the sugges- 


tion as possibly promising, containing | 


novelty, or, if not a novel idea, that it 
was so well worked out that it should 
be considered in conference, or that there 
was some other feature of the case re- 
quiring joint discussion or consideration. 

6.—Of the 4971 cases, 4618 were dis- 
posed of as described above after indi- 
vidual scrutiny and consideration, and 
353 were put aside and later considered 
in conference. 

7.—It is impracticable to discuss here 
the 4971 individual cases, but we give 
below a general analysis and discussion 
of them, dealing separately with each 
of the 14 heading of the classifications 
adopted by the Navy Department. 


8.—Rescue of the surviving personnel | 


of a foundered submarine may be di- 
vided under two heads: (A) The escape 
to the surface without the aid of opera- 


tions from surface vessels, and, (B) res- | 


eue by appliance and help rovided by 
those on the surface. 

Many Suggestions Made 

For “‘Escape”’ Chamber 


9.—In approaching the problems: pre- 
sented to us we have kept in mind the 


consideration of the militaryefficiency of |{"0m a sunken submarine at depths of | 


the submarines; but even: this must be 
encroached upon in some degree since 
the survival of the ship with its trained 


Regardless of the motive, | 
however, all suggestions were given full | 


290) 


> 


| Department under this head involve the 
use of a detachable “escape chamber,” 
that is to say, a chamber or tank se- 
cured to the exterior of the hull, usually 
on top, provided with a manhole coin- 
ciding with a similar manhole in the sur- 
face of the pressure hull. Each manhole 
is provided with a manhole cover. The 
operation consists in the removal of 
both covers by the crew and after the| 
| men have entered the chamber, they re- 
place the cover on the hull, then that of 
the chamber. A sea cock is then opened 
admitting water to the space between the 
two manhole covers, thus relieving the| 
pressure over the chamber. After that 
the bolts or clamps which secure the 
chamber to the hull are withdrawn and | 
|the chamber thus detached rises to the 
surface by its own buoyancy. Many va- 
|riations in details are submitted, and 
some of the plans are elaborated with 
provision for light, food, signalling and 
even self-propulsion, so that the plan 
frequently approaches a miniature sub- 
marine In design. 

11.—Another similar means of escape 
that has frequently been suggested pro- 
poses to arrange a part of the hull so 
that it may be detached from the main 
portion of the submarine after the crew 
has taken refuge in it, and then have it 
rise to the surface by its own bouyancy. 
| This suggestion overlooks the many con- | 
nections that must be(made between one | 





ito O-1 to O-10 inclusive,’ R-1 to R-20 


| with hatches, and if these compartments 
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Use of ‘Lung’ Apparatus as Permanent _ 


Equipment of Submarines Is Suggested 


Provision Is Urged 
Of Escape Hatches 


Installation of Communication 
Buoys and Lifting Eyes 
Is Proposed. 


19.—In the submarine itself certain 
structural arrangements must pe pro- 
vded. First, exit hatches are required 
especially from the end compartments. 
It will be noted from the subjoined table 


inclusive, S-1, S-18 to S-47 inclusive, and 
V-1 to V-4 inclusive have no hatches in 
one or both end compartments. There 
are therefore slightly more than half the 
submarines in and out of commission that 
are not provided with hatches in the aft- 
ermost compartment. All of the adja- 
cent engine compartments are provided 


were intact it would be possible to escape 
from the motor room through the water- 
tight door into the engine room, and 
thence up through the hatch. But the 
chance against this being the case must 
be reckoned with. 

20.—In order to utilize the “Lung”? it | 
is necessary that an overhead air space 
or pocket must be arranged for. I 





{compartment and its neighbors and en- 
tirely ignores the problems of strength | 
and integrity of structure that confront | 
| the designers of submarines. | 

12.—Other escape chambers are pro- | 
| posed in which a cylinder of a size large | 
enough to accommodate one or two men | 
is ejected from an air lock or torpedo | 
tube, and after the men have been dis- | 
charged at the surface, is drawn back 
to the survivors by means of a hauling 
line and the process repeated. Where 
especial air locks must be provided, the 
scheme involves so much weight and} 
space as to make it impossible to in- | 
| stall in existing submarines. If the ves- | 
sel has stern as well as bow torpedo! 
tubes and founders with one or both! 
ends clear of the bottom, it may be pos- 
sible to employ the torpedo tubes as 
| escape locks, although its feasibility can | 
| only be determined by experiment which | 
| we have recommendd. 
| Additional Weight 
| And Openings Necessary 


13.—The detachable escape chamber | 
| first described is objectionable on several 
accounts. If it is in the upper part of 
the submarine as it must be, the dis- 
turbance in surface stability must be) 
‘counteracted by suitable weight near 
the keel, the whole constituting a con-| 
siderable addition to the weight and 
size of the vessel since at least two and} 
preferably more of the chambers will be 
installed in order to afford a fair chance | 
of escape. The means of securing the 
chambers to the vessel calls for addi- 
tional openings in the strength hull, 
which is objectionable as is also their 
; location at or near the top of the ves-| 
sel’s hull where they are especially ex- 
posed to damage and destruction if the 
collision should occur at that particular 
| spot. 

14.—Despite the objections cited 
above, it is possible in our opinion to 
provide escape chambers, but the ques-| 
tion must be asked, Is there no better 
way of releasing the entrapped crew? 

15.—The individual escape chamber | 
referred to in the 12th paragraph offers 
a lighter and less cumbersome means 
of escape, but it is not without objec-| 
tions, perhaps serious enough to forbid 
its employment. 

16.—If it contemplated to send} 
an escaping man inside a cylinder ejected | 
| through a torpedo tube, it must be re- 
membered that the external diameter of 
the cylinder must not exceed 21 inches, 
| and the internal diameter must be con- 
| siderably less than that; the tubes must 
| be kept light enough to afford the nec- 
essary buoyancy and still be strong 
enough to resist a heavy external pres- | 
sure at operating depths. These two 
| conflicting demands could probably be 
met by corrugating the cylinder or 
perhaps strengthening it with en- 
circling rings close enough together to 
resist collapse, but it will be seen that 
the 21 inches must be substantially re- 
duced in the interior. Even an average 
; sized man might find it impossible to 
extricate himself from the cylinder upon 
reaching the surface; he probably could 
not do so without assistance and such as- 
sistance is not to be counted upon by the 
| very conception of the scheme. If we 
discard the suggestion that we employ 
the torpedo tubes for ejection and take 
up the one calling for especial air-locks, 
| we are enabled to provide cylinders large 
enough for the purpose, but of course 
must still place upon them the size-limit 
that confronts the designer in all the 
appliances in the cramped spaces on a 
submarine. We have had presented to us 
along this line schemes that are very 
economical in weight and space and give 
promise of being workable, nevertheless 
| they require space that is not available 
;on any submarine that we have built 
today. 


Tests Made of *“‘Lung” 
| As Escape Method 


is 





|experimenting with a breathing appara- 
jtus known as the “Lung,” by means of 
|which it is contemplated to permit the 
{men to escape to the surface through the 
jhatches already provided after the air 
|pressure has been built up in the com- 
| partment in which the survivors are lo- 


|cated to equal the water-pressure at the! 
depth in which the vessel is sunk, or to | 


make use of such air locks'as are already 
provided. 


| encroaching on weight and space. It con- 
|sists essentially of a mouthpiece and 
nose clip with a tube leading from a 
small rubber bag of oxygen to the for- 
|mer fitted with a readily controlled valve 
which permits the user to supply himself 
with oxygen during his passage to the 
surface. Within the bag is a cartridge 
|of soda-lime, which absorbs the CO2 ex- 
naled. 

{from the bag by the operator. 

| 18.—From the reports of this appara- 
|tus heretofore read by us, it is evident 
|that a crew could escape to the surface 


jat least 200 feet without aid from the 
;surface. To use this apparatus to the 
|best advantage the men should (a) have 


; order that the body will be gradually | 


|lungs and other parts of the body to be 


|cess as designed, attention is called to 
| the fact that its satisfactory use in serv- 
| ice necessitates the presence of surface 


| chamber and we are led to the conclusion 


| recommended 


|from and to it. 


| generally into three classes: Diving bells, 


' ered from the surface. 


{tube from 


17.—The Navy Department has been| 


) The apparatus is small and! 
light, and one could easily be stowed for | 
}each member of the crew without unduly | 


f 
the hatch has a skirt of two or three | 
feet depth, water may be admitted into | 
the compartment to the point where the | 
air pressure equals that due to the depth 
at which the submarine lies. The men} 
must stand with their heads in this 
pocket, then each in turn pass through | 
the water; under the skirt and up 
through the hatch. It is probable that | 
the flooding of the compartment to build 
up the pressure will be necessary in the 
majority of cases and therefore a skirt 
to the hatch, or what will serve the same 
purpose, a partial bulkhead extending | 
down from overhead for two or three 
feet, will be required. The bulkhead has 
been provided on many of the old sub-| 
marines, but an inspection of the table 
will show that very many of the hatches | 
have no skirt, nor the alternative par- | 
tial bulkhead in one or both end com- 
partments. 


Changes in Vessels 
Recommended for Plan | 


21.—From considerable depths it will | 
be necessary to control the ascent in 


accustomed to the decreased pressure | 
both to avoid ‘bends” and to permit the 


decompressed without injury. To ac- 
complish this it will be necessary to send 
up a buoyed line to the surafce upon 
which the man can halt in his progress 
to the surface. 

22. From the foregoing it will be seen | 
that to make the “Lung” an effective 
means of escape minor changes will be } 
required in many of our submarines, and | 
these we recommend. 

23.—Assuming that due arrangements 
have been made and the “Lung” is a suc- 


vessels. Surface aid is also assential to 
the refugee in the individual escape 


that there is no practicable scheme of 
self-rescue that has been presented with 
equal promise of success. We have 
means to facilitate lo- | 
cating a sunken submarine at the earliest 
possible moment and communication 


24.—(B) Rescue by Surface Assist- 
ance. Many suggestions have been re- 
ceived looking toward the rescue of the 
crew by means of apparatus operated 
from the surface. These may be divided 


in which the pressure is maintained to 
equal that at which the submarine is 
sunk; closed escape? chamber lowered 
from the surface in which atmospheric 
pressure is maintained; escape tubes low- 


25.—The diving bell requires a suita- 
ble base and watertight joint on the 
upper surface of the sunken submarine, 
and after it has been lowered and se- 
cured in place over a hatch, the pressure 
in the compartment must be pumped up 
to equal that in the bell, then the exit 
hatch is opened, the men retreat into it 
and are hoisted to the surface. Or a 
waterseal may be provided which calls 
for a stack surrounding the hatch of 
slightly greater diameter than the hatch 
and less than that of the bell, over which 
the latter is lowered. For a depth of sub- 
mergence of 30 feet the statk must have 
a height of about half the depth of the 
bell, and for a depth of 60 feet the stack 
must have a height of three-quarters the 
depth of the bell. On account of re- 
sistance to propulsion of the submarine, 


|of up-to-date information in the service 


| Ironsides,” 
/restoration at the Navy Yard, Boston, is 


|seldom, if ever, in direct contact with 


|}having these 


| sented in which the lower end of the 
;chamber is finished off in a detachable 





an encumbrance of this sort over each 
hatch would be objectionable. 
Scheme Sufficiently | 
Promising for Trial 
26.—This objection can ; 
overcome by arranging an air-supply 
an air pump on the rescue 
by an air flask within the 
which the pressure can be 
to equal that due to the 


be largely 


vessel or 
vessel by 
maintained 


varying depth of sugmergence of the bell. | 


27.—The difficulty of providing a wa- 
ter-tight joint for the base of the bell 
and securing it in place as would be 
necessary without the water seal, also 
lobtains in’ the use of a closed cylinder | 
or escape chamber, which, while it 
labors under this disadvantage, presents 
|other advantages which lead us to prefer 
the closed chamber. 

28.—An escape chamber containing air 
at normal atmospheric pressure can be 
j|hauled down into place and _ secured 
against a suitable gasket, and the man- 
hole cover removed. 
hatch in the submarine can be opened 
| without difficulty and connection be es- 
tablished with the interior and the men 
itransferred to the chamber, 
hatch cover and manhole cover replaced 
and sea pressure admitted to the space 
between the two, after which the cham- 
| ber is hoisted to the surface. The men 
at no time will be subject to great pres- 
sure and will suffer no danger of 
| “bends” or body inflation. The hoisting 
speed of the chamber need not be re- 
{duced and the men can leave it as soon 
/as it arrives at the surface. 
| 29,—The buoyancy of the chamber can 


crew is also a military asset, and as be- | good physique, (b) be good swimmers,| be made as small as convenient by suit- 


tween the two considerations, which are 
generally in conflict, a nice balance must 
he drawn. 

10.—(A) Escape Without Aid of Op- 
erations from Surface Vessels. The most 
mumerous suggestions received by the 


|(c) be thoroughly trained with the ap- 
paratus in the practice of escape. Train- 
ing tanks should be provided in which 
candidates for the service could be care- 
|fully drilled in a process closely sinrulat- 
ling actual escape irom a submarine, 


jable ballasting and thus more 
guided into place by the divers. 

30.—Several designs for closed escape 
chambers have been submitted in which 


readily 


| wall of the trunk. 


| the trunk is flooded. 


| Several Proposals for Use 


Following this the | 


both the} 





it is sought to overcome the difficulty 


lof guiding the chamber in its position | 


Work of Restoring 
‘Old Ironsides’ More 


Navy Department Says Frig- 
ate Will Be Nearly Ready 
For Sea Again by End 
Of Year. 


The former naval frigate “Constitu- | 
tion,” now undergoing complete restora- | 
tion at the Boston Navy Yard through | 
funds made available by the public, is 
approximately 55 per cent finished, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the | 
Department of the Navy. | 

“The end of this year should see her 
very nearly ready for sea again,” said 
the statement. “Old Ironsides,” when! 
she is reconditioned, will be made a float- | 
ing museum, to be towed to the impor- 
tant ports of the United States and 
possessions, the statement added, “so| 
that the thousands who have helped re- 
build her can see the results of their 
contributions,” and for educational pur- 
poses. The full text of the statement | 
follows: 

The Bureau has long been cognizant 
of the vast labor attendant upon the 
procurement of funds for rebuilding the | 
frigate Constitution and the prosecution 
of work in connection with the project. 
Many inquiries received indicate a lack 


regarding this great work. 

In order that the service might be 
informed of the present status, the Bu- 
reau requested Rear Admiral Phillip An- 
drews, Commandant, First Naval Dis- | 
trict, who is not only rebuilding “Old 
Ironsides,” but is largely responsible for 
procurement of the money necessary to 
make rebuilding possible, to contribute 
an article for publication in the Bulle- 
tin. The Bureau takes pleasure in quot- 
ing Rear Admiral Andrews’ reply, which 
is as follows: 

The old frigate “Constitution,” “Old | 
now undergoing complete 


approximately 55 per cent finished. 
Much of her hull and deck work is com- 
pleted and the end of this year should 
see her very nearly rady for sea again. 

To date over 900,000 copies of Gordon 
Grant’s 10-color picture of the ship have 
been sold, and theve are still about 600,- 
000 copies remaining. A plan has re- 
cently been started where salesmen 
throughout the country are selling large 
blocks of pictures to wealthy men for! 
donation to schooi children in their re- 
spective communities, as well as to large 
firms and corporations for distribution 
among their employes and customers. If 
this method is successful in disposing 
of pictures remaining on hand, it should 
complete the fund necessary for restora- 
tion. Already $345,000 has been ex- 
pended in work on the ship. 

In addition to the picture feature of 
this campaign, various souvenirs have| 
been made at the Boston Navy Yard from | 
wood and metal taken from the original | 
hull to be sold to the public. Due to ex-| 
penses connected with the manufacture, | 
shipment, and advertising these articles, | 
the net results are naturally not all} 
profit. Sales of about $100,000 worth of | 
souvenirs have added $60,000 to the fund. 
Among these souvenirs are book-ends, 
gavels and blocks, paper weights and 
paper cutters, and picture frames. 

This campaign is proving of inestima- 
ble value to the nation in more ways 
than one. By no cther method could the 
youth of the country be made to realize 
the valuable service “Old Ironsides” ren- | 
dered when this Republic was in its in- | 
fancy, and the important part she played 
in our early struggles. The patriotic! 
pride in her achievements taken by those 
assisting in her rebuilding could be} 
aroused and stimulated in no other way. 
In addition, it is the best publicity the 
Navy has ever had and has done more| 
to bring home to those people who are 


| 
| 
| 


it, just what the Navy means. 

When the rebuilding is finished it is 
planned to make a floating museum of | 
her and have her towed to important 


| 


| and 





ports of the United States and posses- 
sions, so that the thousands who have 
helped rebuild her can see the results of 
their contributions. This 


cruise will | 


|carry on and extend the work of educa- | 


tion and patriotism building that has'| 
been the basic plan of the campaign. 


over the hatch by having two or more 
traveling jackstays arranged about the 
hatch and rove through thimbles on the 
chamber. The jackstays could be made 
fast to the submarine by divers and then 
taken to the surface and _ threaded 
through the thimbles. The danger of | 
L lines foul each other is 
sufficient to warrant the rejection of the 
scheme. A better plan has been pre- 


inverted cone with a single hauling line 
at its apex. The hauling line is wound 
upon a reel operating in a fixed trunk 
in the boat down into which the cham- 
ber is drawn. The axle of the reel is 
carried through the stuffing box in the 
, The latter projects 
downward into the pressure hull of the 
boat for a distance of about three feet 
and is provided with a hatch cover at 
its upper surface which is flush with 
the superstructure, and one at the lower 
end. Arrangements for flooding the 
trunk and opening the upper hatch from| 
the interior of the boat are provided. 
In order that the services of divers may 
be dispensed with, the end of the hauling 
line must be carried to the surface by 
means of a float stowed in the trunk and| 
released by unwinding the reel after 

| In our opinion the 
scheme is sufficiently promising to war- 
rant a trial, and we have so recom- 
mended, 


Of Escape Tube Made 


31.—Many suggestions for rescue by | 
means of an escape tube have been re- 
ceived. Some of them involve an ar- 
rangement by which one end of the tube 
is secured to an opening in the foun-| 


dered submarine and the other carried to} 


an opening in a nearby submarine on the 
bottom. In others the tube is sent down} 


from the surface and its lower end se-| 
cured to an opening in the submerged | 


submarine. In any case the tube must 


be at least 24 inches in diameter, and| 


this calls for a strength to resist exter- 


nal pressure that would bring the weight | 


up to unmanageable proportions. It 





would, of course, be possible to inflate 
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1899 and 1917, therefore, both the Regu- 
lar Army and the National Guard under- 
went gradual reorganization. 
Unfortunate it was that, upon our 
entrance into the World War, time had 
tot permitted the complete realization | 
of the plans introduced for the reorgani- | 
zation of the military establishment. | 


Great preparation would have spared 
much of the confusion and economic 


| waste which marked our preparation for 


the overseas campaign. Unquestionably 
the cost in lives would have been con- 
siderably reduced. 

Fortunate it is, however, that, after 
the conclusion of that great conflict, our ! 
citizens were fully aroused to the ne-! 
cessity for a broad and inclusive survey | 
of our defense needs, and for the estab- 
lishment of a modern military system 
commensurate with our large population, 
our vast wealth, and our great territo- 
rial expanse. 


National Guard 
Enlarged and Improved 


Those lessons of the World War found 
expression in the National Defense Act 
as revised in 1920. That measure forms 
the basis for the maintenance of our 
present military establishment. It rec- 
ognizes the traditional American policy 
that responsibility for the defense of the 
country, in its hour of need, rests not 
upon the soldier of our small professional 
military force, but upon the individual 
citizen, 

For that reason we find only a very 
small increase in the strength of the 
Regular Army, which today is barely 
17,000 stronger than was the case in 
1916. The National Guard, however, has 
not only been increased numerically, but 
has been provided with a well-rounded 
tactical organization and more complete 
equipment. Fyrthermore, the National 
Guard has been made to constitute with | 
the Regular Army our first line of land 
defense. 

The National Defense Act of 1920 pro- 
vided a great forward step towards the 
assurance of the national security when 
it ordained the establishment of the Or- 
ganized Reserves. This element of our 
military forces comprises the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps. It is established on a divisional 
basis, with a very small nucleus of en- 
listed men for key positions and a large 
proportion of the war strength comple- 





|ment of officers. 


These officers are afforded short pe- 
riods of active training from time to 
ime. As now constituted, therefore, 
the Organized Reserves provide a strong 
foundation upon which can be built, 
should necessity so demand, the great 
national armies of the future—and with 
much less confusion and far greater dis- 
patch than was the case in the late 
months of 1917. 


Three Agencies Identical 
In Many Features 


These three elements—The Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the Or- 
ganized Reserves—comprise the Army of 
the United States. In equipment, meth- 
ods of instruction, administration, and 
war-strength organization, they are 
identical. They differ only in the dura- 
tion of the periods of active service of 
their personnel, and in the degree of im- 
mediate readiness for field campaigning. 

Recognizing the need for a source of 
replacement for trained personnel, the 
National Defense Act combined the scat- 
tered college training units of pre- 
World War days in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps and gave legal recog- 
nition to these voluntary training camps 
for citizens which had been established 


| just prior t» the world conflict. 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, therefore, are elements of the 
defense which assure the maintenance 
of a small but important reserve of par- 
tially trained citizens. Upon these the 
nation relies for the replacement of those 
veterans of the battlefields of the World 
War who, because of advanced age and 
other considerations, find it impossible 
to continue actively in some military 
capacity. 

The National Defense Act of 1920 pro- 
vided a military system which, from the 
standpoint of instruction of manpower, 
is far in advance of any prior system 
maintained in this country. It immeas- 
urably strengthened che defense struc- 
ture by providing for the peace-time 
planning for the mobilization of national 
resources and industry for war purposes. 
By advanced preparation of plans for 
industrial mobilization we assure the 
transition of industry from a peace to 
a war basis without that confusion and 
economic waste which have character- 
ized our entrance into and participation 
in every major conflict of our history. 


Army Has Assisted 


In Developing Resources 


The distinctly military duties of the 
permanent establishment always have 
been exacting enough in themselves. 
However, the nation has placed further 





|responsibilities on its regular military 


personnel. In the performance of duties 
of a civil nature the Army has had con- 
siderable effect upon the expansion of our 
civilization and the development of our 
natural resources. 

Lewis and Clark, who opened up the 
great Northwest, were commissioned offi- 
cers of the Regular Army, their asso- 
ciates were soldiers, and their epoch- 
making explorations were conducted 
under the supervision of the War De- 


| partment. Pike’s Peak stands as a monu- 


ment to Zebulon Pike, who as a subaltern 


| officer, explored the headwaters of the 


Mississippi and the region about the 
mountain top which bears his name, and 
who later, summoned to war-time duties, 
lost his life in the expedition which he, 
as a brigadier general, led against York 
during the War of 1812. 

The construction of the early trails, 
roads, bridges, and canals was delegated 
to the Army. Our first railroads were 
planned, surveyed, and in some cases 
managed by officers of the Corps of 
Engineers. The erection of the Wash- 
ington Monument, the Library of Con- 
gress, and many other notable Govern- 
ment edifices in the Capital City was 
supervised by commissioned officers of 
the Army. The improvement of rivers 
and harbors, the erection of the first 


the tube to meet the external pressure | lighthouses, the survey of national and 


at the bottom, but this would call for a| 
tangential strength at the top that would | 


still make the affair very heavy. In ad- 
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State boundaries, and the development of 
the communications system of Alaska 
were among a few of the many and va- 
ried responsibilities which fell to the lot 
of what we now call the “Old Aces.) 


; of Engineers. 


That establishment would have more 
than justified its existence had the drums 
of war never called it temporarily from 
those activities which were so essential 
to the progress of the country. 


Early Engineers 
Trained by Army 


The military establishment still con- 
tinues to be a very important and valu- 
able governmental agency for the ad- 
ministration of cival projects. In our 


early history as a nation, the engineer- 
ing profession was limited almost in its 
entirety to graduates of the United 
States Military Academy. Therein lay 
one of the primary reasons for dele- 
gating to the Army the construction of 
our means of communication, ranging 
from the highway and canal to the rail- | 
road and telegraph systems. 


For many years other agencies, civil 
and governmental, have been equipped to 
undertake the prosecution of many of 
these works. But the improvement of 
rivers and harbors and the control of 
floods remain a function of the War De- 
partment, exercised through the Corps 
On this development, the | 
Federal Government, during the past 
century, has expended $1,250,000,000, in- 
cluding both first cost and maintenance. 
Nearly $500,000,000 have been ex- 
pended on the improvement of salt | 
water ports and harbors, over $150,000,- 
000 on the Great Lakes, and close to 
$700,000,000 on other inland streams. 


The current work of the Corps of En- 
gineers includes the creation and mainte- 
nance of channels in some 125 salt water 
ports on our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
Coasts, and in 70 ports on the Great | 
Lakes, and over 300 projects for the de- | 
velopment of rivers and other inland | 
waterways which have a total length of 





approximately 30,000 miles. By the em- 
ployment of military personnel on works | 
of this nature we assure efficient and | 
economical administration, we permit | 
the army more fully “to pay its way,” | 
and we train technical officers in time | 
of peace for the mammoth engineering 
responsibilities of war. 


Inland Waterways 
Supervised by Army 

A civil activity of the War Depart- 
ment which holds great promise for 
the revival of water-borne transporta- 
tion on our rivers is the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. Exclusive of good 
will, the net worth of this corporation 
is now over $17,000,000 as contrasted 
with $10,300,000 in 1924. There has been | 
a progressive increase in the use of the 
facilities of this agency. The corpora- 
tion has not only afforded important sav- 
ings to the public in transportation 
charges, but has become largley self- 
sustaining. This competitive business 
enterprise is supervised by officers of | 
the permanent military establishment. 

The governments of Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands, after the raising 
of the American flag, were established 
and the organic laws of these islands 
promulgated by officers of the Army. 
General supervision of these govern- 
ments remains with the Secretary of 
War and is exercised through the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs of the War De- 
partment. 


The completion of the Panama Canal 
and the eradication of those dread trop- 
ical diseases which had proved insur- 
mountable obstacles to former efforts to 
construct that waterway, were effected 
by Generals Goethals and Gorgas and 
their energetic military subordinates. 
The general supervision of the opera- 
tions of the Panama Canal, including the 
railroad and steamship line, remains del- 
egated to the Secretary of War. The 
Governor of the Panama Canal Zone in- 
variably has been an Army officer. 

The construction of trails, roads, and 
bridges in Alaska and the maintenance 
of the telegraph, cable, and radio sys- 
tems of that territory likewise are re- 
sponsibilities of the Army. At the same 
time, by its experimentation for the con- 
trol and eradication of disease, by the 
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Negro Women Found 


To Be Entering New 


Branches of Industry ¢j 


Conditions of Employment 
Are Declared to Have Im- 
proved Greatly in 
Recent Years. 


The increase in employment of Negro 
women in the various industrial fields 
has been noticeable in recent years, the 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, Mary 
Anderson, stated April 5 in an address 
before the National Conference of Col- 
ored Women in Washington, D. C., in 
which she discussed the progress of 
Negro women in industry. 

A summary of Miss Anderson’s ad- 
dress, made public by the Women’s Bu- 


jreau, Department of Labor, follows in 


full text: 

The Negro woman is still an industrial 
pioneer, but she is making slow progress 
toward wider employment and better 
working conditions in spte of this fact. 
Pioneering days are always hard, but we 


| find much to encourage us in the Negro 


woman’s present situation. 


Conditions Improved. 


In 1919 the Women’s Bureau made its 
first study of her problems and we found 
deplorable conditions. But when we made 
a second study more than a year later, 
covering all the same plants and some 
additional ones, we found that the condi- 
tions under which the women were work- 
ing had been materially improved and 
the sanitary conditions especially were 
noticeably better. 

It is very difficult to know the true 
situation as far as numbers of negro 
women employes are concerned. The 
census figures of 1920 show that they 
had decreased altogether 22 per cent in 
gainful employment as compared with 
1910. There is some reason to suppose 
that the negro man was better able to 
support his family than he was a decade 
before, but we must take into consid- 
eration also that the census figures give 
no data on the number of women en- 
gaged in part-time jobs in homes other 
than their own, and the number hav- 
ing boarders and lodgers. Present-day 
apartment-house life is undoubtedly in- 
creasing the total of part-time workers. 


Women Enter New Industries. 


It is significant, too, that-negro women 
have gone into many more _ industrial 
occupations than those in which they 


'were found when the last census was 


taken. For example, while in the to- 
bacco industry they have practically not 
advanced beyond working in the rehan- 
dling of tobacco, they have entered and 
advanced in the garment trades. They 
are members of the garment-trades 
unions and as such receive the union scale 
of wages and have the hours of work 
prescribed by union contracts. 

In the constantly growing hotel, res- 


ltaurant and tea-room business an ex- 


vanding opportunity is found for them. 
Here in Washington we have an occupa- 
tional school as part of the public school 
system, where colored girls can receive 
excellent training for the needle trades 
and for restaurant and cafeteria service. 
The best students are trained for super- 
visory positions and the graduates have 
fully measured up to their responsi- 
bilities. 

The transition of the negro woman 


!from the traditional domestic service to 


industrial pursuits will go forward, I 
believe, slowly but steadily. It will be 
slow not only because of prejudice but 
because industry is not taking on large 
numbers of workers at present—its ex- 
pansion now, with very few exceptions, 
being largely mechanical rather than in 
terms of human labor. The progress of 
employment of negro women will follow 
that of white women workers, and their 
working conditions will continue to im- 
prove in line with the general improve- 


'ment of conditions for all workers. 


development of aviation, and by similar 
activities in a hundred fields, the military 
establishment continues to pay intangi- 
ble but important dividends on the in- 
yvestment of our citizens in their na- 
tional defense force. 
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Farm Relief Program 


Advanced on Behalf | 
Of Wheat Growers 


Free Entry of Canadian Grain 
For Milling Opposed; 
Control of Crop Out- 
put Urged. 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry continued to call before it 
April 5 witnesses who have sought an 


opportunity to be heard on the subject | 


of farm relief, with the prospect of | 
completing the list April 5. 

The McNary ‘bill, with the Federal 
farm board an independent body rather | 
than within the Department of Agricul- | 


ture, and a revision of tariff on farm | 
products, was recommended to the Com. | 
mittee by George R. Duis, president of 
the Wheat Growers Association of North | 
Dakota. ; 

Opposes Free Entry of Wheat. | 

Mr. Duis expressed as particularly op- 
posed to the practice of permitting Cana- 
dian wheat to be shipped into this coun- | 
try free of duty for the purpose of 
milling and then shipped out again. He 
said that he understood high grade Cana- 
dian wheat brought in in this way was 
mixed with some United States wheat 
making, a higher grade of flour to suit 
the taste of consumers here, while the 
lower grade domestic flour was what 
was exported. , ; 

Virgil Jordan, of New York City, chief 
economist of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, read to the Committee 
a statement on the farm problem in 
which he discussed both the causes of 
depression and methods of remedying 
the situation. 

Would Control Crop Output. 

As the first step in his program, Mr. 
Jordan asked for the declaration by 
Congress as a part of the public policy 
that “the use of land resources 1s 1m- 
pressed with the public interest,” and 
that the Government then take steps to 
regulate crop production, acreage and 
labor through control of the interstate 
commerce in agricultural products. He 
admitted that the time he thought neces- 
sary was probably longer than Congress 
would be willing to take to help “this 
bankrupt industry.” 

Part of the farm ‘troubles Mr. Jordan 
attributed to a “one-sided inflation in| 
other industries” which he said “would 
last until the Federal Reserve Board 
summoned the courage to stop it.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Jordan, the farm- 
ing industry employs too many people 
on too much land, growing the wrong 
things and too much of them. 

Relief is Needed. 


Unless something is done to help the 
farmer, he said, his conditions will grow 
steadily worse. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
questioned Mr. Jordon regarding the 
feasibility of having the Federal Govern- 
ment take over farm mortgages which 
through the interest which must be paid, 
places such a heavy burden on _ the 
farmer. The Senator suggested that by 
having the entire people take this in- 
debtedness, the farmer might attain 
something approximating his former in- 
dependence. 

Granting that such a plan was fully 
justified by agricultural conditions, Mr. 
Jordon said that to have the farm land 
banks take over the mortgages and lend 
the farmers the necessary money at low 
or possibly no interest would raise an- 
other possibility that might prove detri- 
mental. The money thus employed, he 
explained, might filter through commer- 
cial channels in such a way as to end 
up in stocks and securities and further 
inflate the already “one-sided inflation” 
now existing. 

Excise Tax Favored. i 

An excise tax laid on specified agricul- 
tural commodities when shipped and 
handled in interstate commerce, except- 
ing therefrom, on the declared and evi- 
dent grounds of public policy, coopera- 
tive associations operating under an agri- 
cultural trade board, was suggested to 
the Committee by George McClellan, as 
a means of putting all marketing control 
in the hands of the board and its co- 
operatives. 

With marketing control achieved 
through this excise tax, the following 
Congressional action was recommended 
by Mr. McClellan: 

(a) Tariff adjustment of agricultural | 
products; 

(b) Provision for Treasury advance- | 
ment of working capital under adequate 
safeguards for ultimate repayments; 








Cooperative Marketing. 

(c) Authorization for two nation-wide 
cooporative marketing concerns, for grain 
and cotton, directed and controlled by an 
agricultural trade board — the secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Treasury, and 
three appointees of the President, one of 
whom he shall designate as Governor 
of the Board. 

(It is submitted that the probable fu- 
ture development of separate units for 
livestock and for fruit trucking préducts, 
would better await the sound establish- 
ment of the two major staples.) 

Assuming for the Board practical con- 
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| million dollars at its disposal, and could | 


Berna 
Unitep States Dairy 


Collective Basis of Financing Advocated 


For Stabilization of Agricultural Prices Of 


Corporation for Single Commodity Likely to Provoke 
Opposition, Says Fruit Grower. 
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poration, whereas if they only knew that effect upon acreage and production in 
the corporation had several hundred| Canada. He explained that the United 
al States was not the ultimate consumer 
; | of Canadian wheat. 
not ascertain to what uses the fund were | “The pool, Mr. MacPhail testified, con- 
going to be put, they would be disin-| tinuously carries on a campaign for so- 
clined to interfere with a regulated pro- | jicitation of members. 
eres: . | Bank loans are extended, Mr. MacPhail 
Mr. Teague commenced by asserting| said, usually on a participation certi- 
that the problem was primarily one of! ficate, which is issued to farmers by the 
over-production, or unregulated distribu- | y9], He testified that the organization 
tion, or both. He outlined a plan in two goes not buy from any one except mem- 
divisions for the agricultural relief. hers, although the pool does make a use 


The first major subdivision, Mr. 
Teague said, pertains to “nonperishable 
staple crops produced over wide areas in 
many States and by other nations, and 
where world production and consump- 
tion operate in establishing prices. This 
plan, Mr. Teague stated, is advocated by 
the Los Angles Chamber of Commerce. 

These plan proposes that the various 
statistical departments of the Govern- 
ment arrive at the average market value 
or peg price of the various agricultural 
staples to be included within the terms 
of the proposed act. 

Mv. Teague stated that the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce advocated 
that Government form an agricultural 
finnance corporation of large capital 
stock, not under $200,000,000. The 
United States Treasury would own the 
stock and hold it in trust for later dis- 


of the futures markets. 

, World wheat supplies control the pool, 
Mr. MacPhail said in reply to Repre- 
| sentative Fort (Rep.), of East Orange, 
| N. J., who pointed out that the Winni- 
| peg futures market still widely fluctu- 
| ates. 

The profit and administrative cost of 
the organization, Mr. MacPhail said, is 
| 1 cent a bushel, and in the central or- 
| ganization the overhead is less than one- 
| fifth of a cent a bushel. 


|Farmers Encouraged 


\To Retain Wheat 

| This year the pool, Mr. MacPhail re- 
| called, put in a small system encourag- 
ing farmers to retain wheat in country 
{elevators in order to bring about a 
|greater handling through farmer ele- 
vators. 


tribution. | Mr. MacPhail said he did not think 
“The corporation,” Mr. Teague quoted | that there was any evidence of a great 
from the Los Angeles Chamber of Com-| expansion of wheat production in Can- 
merce Plan, “shall agree to enter the| ada or in any other part of the world. 
open market at any time when any of; Charles E. Hurst, Chicago, IIl., repre- 
the commodities in which it is authorized | senting the National Horticultural Coun- 
to deal fall to a price more than 10 per | jl, said that each branch of agriculture 
cent below the pegged average and to | has a separate problem and should ‘be 
buy all of such commodities offered at! dealt with separately. Mr. Hurst urged 
or below that figure. The corporation | that horticultural commodities be dealt 
shall agree not to resell commodities | with in this way so that they will be 
purchased until such time as the market! given more attention than they other- 
shall reach the pegged price, provided | wise would receive. 
that, if it is impossible to obtain the| Representative Letts (Rep.), of Dav- 
pegged price within 30 months after the enport, Iowa, asked for development of 
date of purchase, the corporation may | warehouses, especially along inland wa- 
sell on the open market, at the best price | terways, and industrialization of the 
obtainable, not over 15 per cent of its Mississippi valley. 
stock of every commodity during any | 
one month.” } ° °°? 
Sudbivison No. 2, Mr. Teague ex- | Awards in Collision 
plained, is a plan proposed by him to} 


the problems of which cannot be met by | 


provide for “perishable fruits and tege- | Of y | T d 
tables and crops grown on limited areas, essé S este 


Plan No. 1, and which lend themselves | 


more logically and readily to control 
by cooperative grower-owned and con- 
trolled marketing organizations.’ 


Modern Distribution 
Vachinery Needed 


Burton Corey, Scarsdale, N. Y., advo- 
cated the modernization of agricujture, 
especially of distribution machinery. 

“There isn’t going to be farm relief,” 
he said, “as the people expect it this 


preme Court Is Asked to 
\Rule on Division of 
Damages. 


Su 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has been asked, in a petition for 
|a writ of certiorari just filed, to decide 
\the question whether it is proper and 
permissible for a court in its discretion, 


year, or the next year, or five years from | 


now.” He pointed out that no such prob- | 
lem could be worked out without the | 
application of sound business principles. | 

The proposed Federal Farm Board, | 
Mr. Corey said, should have power for) 
the merger of cooperative groups who 
are cutting their own throats. The im-| 
portant thing, he asserted, is the per- 
sonnel of the Board, “their bigness to 
grapple with problems.” 


where a meritorious case is presented, 
to apportion damages between colliding 
vessels in proportion to their respective 
degrees of fault. 

The case is entitled the A. H. Bull 
Steamship Company, as owner of the 
Steamship “Margaret,” v. Steamship 
“Manchester Merchant,” No. 803. 

This case arose, the brief states, out of 


Mr. Corey proposed ways to aid the 


ccoperatives, whick he said were handi- 
capped in credit in two ways. | 

There should be a further expansion of 
loans through the intermediate credit | 
system, he said. He explained that 
farmers were absolutely dependent upon 
production credits in some areas. The 
banks, Mr. Corey, asserted, demand pay- 


ment at harvest, although it is impor-| 


a collision in the Delaware River, be- 
tween the petitioner’s steamship “Mar- 
garet,” and the respondent’s boat “Man- 
chester Merchant.” The petition alleges 
that after passing signals had been ex- 
changed between the two boats, the 
“Manchester Merchant,” contrary to her 
|agreement, pulled directly across the 
“Margaret’s” course, thus making the 
collision unavoidable for the “Margaret.” 


tant to hold some crops, such as cotton. | 


Mr. Corey also advocated a less ex- 


| pensive and more efficient system of dis- 


tributing the essentials of the American 
consumer, clothing, food and fuel. 
State Senator C. W. Fine, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., asserted that dirt farmers should 
be given representation on the proposed | 
Federal Farm Board. He said that he 
favored the Board and stabilization cor- | 
porations, 


Head of Canadian 
Cooperatives Testifies 


A. J. MacPhail, Regina, Sasketche- 


| wan, head of the Canadian Wheat Pool, | 


outlined the development of the Cana-)| 
dian Cooperation Wheat Producers, as| 
he had done, April 4, before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. | 

Mr. MacPhail pointed out that there | 
was no one man and no one agency | 
which had the say in regard to the 
organization. The final control, Mr. Mac- | 
Phail asserted, is vested in the farmer} 
members. 

In answer to a question by Represen- 
tative Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind.,| 
Mr. MacPhail said that he did not know 
that the United States tariff had any 


Delegate Is Selected 
For Scientific Congress | 


The United States will be represented | 





trol of the marketing of agricultural 
staples, there is made possible the orderly 
distribution of those products at stabil- 
ized and remunerative prices in the do- 
mestic market; the surplus to be ex- 
ported at the best timed intervals, the 
lesser price of the export surplus to be 
distributed pro rata in a final crop pay- 
ment to all growers. 


Airplanes to Shorten Time 
Of New York-Montreal Trip 


Passengers may be carried between 
Montreal and New York in less than four 
hours when six new planes ordered by 
the Canadian Colonial Airways, Ltd., are 
put into service, the Trade Commissioner 
at Montreal, E. G. Sabine, has reported 
to the Department of Commerce. 

The statement, issued April 5, ‘follows 
in full text: 

The Canadian Colonial Airways, Ltd., 
has contracted with an American com- 
pany for the purchase of six amphibian 
planes. The first of these planes will be 
delivered in April and the others will fol- 
low at intervals of two weeks. The 
planes are to be powered with two 425 
horsepower engines, will have a cruising 
speed of 115 miles an hour, and will ac- 
commodate 10 passengers with baggage. 

By the use of these planes the Cana- 
dian Colonial Airways will be enabled to 
carry passengers between Montreal and 
New York City in less than four hours. 
The passenger fares have not been de- 
termined. 





at the Fourth Pan Pacific Science Con- | 
gress, to be held at Batavia, Java, in, 
May, according to a statement just 1s-| 
sued by the Navy Department which fol- 
lows in full text: , 

Mr. A. B. McManus, Senior Engineer 
(Nautical) of the Hydrographic Office 
has been appointed a delegate to “to| 


Fourth Pan Pacific Science Congress, to 
be held at Batavia, Java, in May. He} 
will leave by way of San Francisco} 
and return by way of Europe. At the} 
Fourth Pan Pacific Science Congress, | 
Mr. McManus will represent the Hydro- | 
graphic Office on the committee dealing | 
with general oceanographic subjects, 
such, as—configuration of the ocean bot- 
toms, bathymetric charting, tides, cur- 
rents, ocean temperatures, etc. 


Commissioner of Customs 


To Leave Federal Service 


The Commissioner of Customs, Ernest 
W. Camp, announced April 5 that he 
had tendered his resignation, effective 
April 15. Mr. Camp leaves the public 
service, he said, to become associated 
with the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany in charge of its customs matters. 
He has served as head of the Treasury’s 
customs administration more than seven 
years, being first the director of customs 
and later commissioner when the division 
was converted into a bureau. 

No decision has been reached by the 
Department concerning his successor, it 
was stated. 


| allowing 
| three-fourths of her damages from the 


Two Libels Filed. 

The petitioner, as owner of the “Mar, 
garet,” filed a libel in the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
against the respondent steamship “Man- 
chester Merchant,” alleging damages in 
the sum of $25,000 by reason of the col- 
lision. A libel was also filed by J. H. 
Hudson and Manchester Liners, Limited, 


/as master and owner, respectively, of 


the “Manchester Merchant,” against the 
“Margaret” for damages in the sum of 
$50,000 arising out of the same collision. 

A libel was later filed against the 
“Manchester Merchant,” and her owner, 
Manchester Liners, Limited, by Louis 
Sunkett, a seaman on the “Margaret,” 
who was injured in the collision, demand- 
ing damages in the sum of $10,000. It 
was stipulated, the brief adds, that this 
action abide the event of the collision 
suits. 

The District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania held both ves- 
sels at fault and divided the damages 
equally between them. 

Decision Was Modified. 


On appeal to the Circuit Court of Ap-| 


peals for the Third Circuit, however, the 
decision was modified to the extent of 
the “Margaret” to recover 


“Manchester Merchant.” and the “Man- 
chester Merchant” one-fourth of her 
damages from the “Margaret”. On a 
rehearing, the Court reversed its first 
apportionment of damages, and divided 
the- total damages between both ships. 
In this decision the Appellate Court held 
that the vessels were guilty of fault in 
a markedly different degree. 

It is the contention of the respondent 
that the Circuit Court was in error in 
holding that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had laid down a hard and 
fast rule that damages in collision cases 
where fault has been found against both 
vessels must invariably be divided 
equally between them, irrespective of the 
degree of fault of each vessel. 


‘Captain Cheatham Made 
| Paymaster General of Navy 


| Appointment of Captain Cheatham as 
Paymaster General of the Navy, was an- 
{nounced April 5 by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Francis Adams. Captain 
Cheatham will succeed Rear Admiral 
| Charles Morris, whose term expires on 
April 29. Captain Cheatham, it was 
stated at the Department, is the brother 
| of Major General B. F. Chetham, Quar- 
| termaster. General of the Army. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

| The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
| Francis Adams, announced that Capt. 
Joseph Johnston Cheatham, Supply 
| Corps, U. S. N., will succeed Rear Ad- 
miral Charles Morris, Supply Corps, U. 
| S.,N., as Paymaster General of the Navy 
| and Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
| Accounts, upon the expiration of Admiral 
Morris’ term of office, April 29, 1929, 
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Campaign Gifts 


From Office Holders 


Texas Patronage Situation 
And Activities of Commit- 
teeman Creager Discussed 
By Senator Brookhart. 


A mass of correspondence and affida- 
vits, showing large contributions to Re- 
publican campaign funds by Federal of- 


fice holders in the States of Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, were put into the record of the 


YEARLY ° 
INDEX 


At Last Session of Congress Reviewed 


House Committee Reports 


|ates an additional circuit to be known 
as the tenth circuit. As formerly con- 
| stituted, the eighth circuit was comprised 
of the States of Nebraska, Minnesota, 


66 of 113 Measures It Ap- 


proved Were Enacted Into Law. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dicial circuit ‘into two circuits, and cre-! S. 1801-H. R. 12441. Simplifying | Higher, While Other Com- 


‘judicial procedure vy abolishing writs 
|of error, and providing that all relief 
shall hereafter be obtained by appeal. 

H. R. 12320. Providing that district 


Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Colo-' attorneys shall defend suits against dep- 
rado, New Mexico, Wyoming, North Da-! uty commissioners under the Longshore- 
kota, South Dakota, Utah, and Okla-| men and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
homa. The old eighth circuit embraced | Act. 

a territory approximately 1,000 miles! H. R. 11463. 





Increasing the salaries 


| 
| 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


291) 3 
| 


Gain in Prevalence’ 
| Of Spinal Meningitis 
Recorded Over 1928 


Incidence of Scarlet Fever Is 


municable Diseases 
Show Declines. 


Further increases in the prevalence of 
| cerebro-spinal meningitis and scarlet 
| fever were reported to the Public Health 
| Service by State health officers in statis- 
| tics on the incidence of communicable 


| 


Senate Committee investigating South- | 


‘of certain judges of the territories and 


diseases for the week ended March 16. 








ern patronage, April 5; by Chairman 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa. 

The largest amount of the testimony 
introduced, and the part that received 
the greatest emphasis from Senator 
Brookhart, who read aloud much of the 
material, bore onsthe situation in Texas 
where R. B. Creager is State chairman 
and Republican National Committeeman. 


Mr. Creager has made a personal ap- | 


pearance before the Committee. 


Mr. Creager Criticized. 

A telegram from Mr. Creager to Sena- 
tor Brookhart, dated March 24, in which 
the Texan referred to statements at- 
tributed to Senator Brookhart to the ef- 
fect that he (Creager) was responsible 
for the indictment of Representative 
Wurzbach (Rep.), of Seguin, Texas, for 
violating the Federal statute regulating 
campaign contributions, in order to draw 
attention from the investigation of his 
organization, was read by the chairman. 

“If you-made statement attributed to 
you,” said Mr. Creager in the telegram, 
“you deliberately falsified.” 

“This man Creagor sets himself up as a 
Mussolini,” asserted Senator Brookhart. 
“He is the most insolent witness that 
ever appeared before a Congressional 
Committee to my knowledge, and I even 
listened to Robert W. Stewart. 

“Creager is intellectually dishonest, 
or he wouldn’t have charged Wurzbach 
with deliberately violating the statute. 
If he was honest he would have said 
there was only a technical violation.” 


Mr. Wurzbach Defended. 


In being the recipient of contributions 
to a primary campaign, said the Iowan, 


|.Mr. Wurzbach had not even been guilty 
|of a technical violation, according to the 


ruling of the Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives. 

“Mr. Creager made the charge of that 
violation before the Committee, showing 
his intellectual dishonesty and malicious 
attitude toward Representative Wurz- 
bach,” he stated. “Creager showed by 
the statements he made before the Com- 
mittee that he knew the indictment of 
Wurzbach had been made even though 
it was not yet public, and had been made 
by a United States attorney he had ap- 
pointed, John D. Hartman. 

“From the record, I’ve reached the 
conclusion that he was responsible for 
the indictment of Wurzbach for the pur- 


square. It was many times larger than 
any other circuit except the ninth. The 
population was over 18,000,000, over 5,- 


largest circuit. 

The old eighth circuit had six circuit 
judges. This bill withdrew from the 
|eighth circuit and put in the tenth cir- 
;cuit the following States: Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma, and reduced the number of 
circuit judges in the eighth circuit to 
five, and provided that the tenth circuit 
should have four circuit judges. Under 
the transfer arrangement made by the 
bill it was only necessary to provide 
for the appointment of three additional 
circuit judges, one to go into the old 
eighth circuit, where two had been with- 
drawn to go into the tenth, and two new 


cuit. 

The importance of some division of 
this circuit is indicated by the language 
|of Chief Justice Taft, quoted in the 
|report that “the outstanding evil in the 


circuit.” 
The bench and the bar had for many 


the problem of judicial administration 
with which they were confronted, on ac- 


ness in the eighth circuit. No legisla- 
tion had heretofore been possible, owing 
to the fact that no agreement or uni- 
formity of opinion prevailed as to the 
manner in which the circuit should be 
divided. Many plans were submitted, 
but all were rejected. It is with some 
pride, therefore, that the Committee was 


practically unanimous opinion of the 
bench and bar in all of the States af- 
fected. 

S. 2752. Creating two judicial districts 
in the State of Indiana instead of one, in 


venience of the bench and bar. 
H. R. 13645 (Graham Report No. 
1652). To provide and authorize the 


narcotic laws. 

H. R. 11285 (Graham Report 
1735). To establish Federal 
camps to enable the Federal Government 
to employ prisoner¢ upon road and trail 
building, and other public improvements. 

The two bills listed above are steps 


No. 


| 000,000 more than the population of the} 


insular possessions of the United States. 

H. R. 6687. Changing the title of the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals, 
and transferring from the Court of Ap- 


from the decisions of the Commissioner 


of Patents to that court. 
H. R. 5769. Enlarging the functions of 


further economies in the purchase of sup- 
plies for the various executive depart- 
ments of the Government. 

H. R. 9588—S. 2901. Increasing the 
penalties for violations of the National 
Prohibition Act, for first offenses from 
one thousand dollars, or not exceeding six 


dollars, or not exceeding five years im- 
prisonment, or both. 


peals of the District of Columbia appeals | 


the General Supply Committee to effect | 


months imprisonment, to ten thousand | 


Reports from 45 States showed 325 
cases of spinal meningitis for the 1929 
| week as compared -with 155 cases for 
| the same week of last year. Reports from 
| 46 States showed 5,947 cases of scarlet 
fever for the week of 1929 and 5,017 
cases for the corresponding week of 1928, 

The full text of the weekly review fol- * 
lows: 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
| parts of the country and have an esti- 
| mated aggregate population of more than 
| 31,565,000. The estimated population of 
the 91 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 29,995,000. Weeks ended March 
16, 1929, and March 17, 1928, 

Cases reported— 1929 
| Diphtheria: 
46 states 


1928 
e-eee 1,461 


circuit judges to go into the tenth cir- | 


present system is the size of the eighth 
Of Enactment Listed 


years been advocating some solution of | : : ‘ 
}a number of very important bills which, | 


count of the size and amount of busi-|,. 
| bill to amend the act to promote export 


|to resist efforts on the part of foreign | 
| States, under such plans as the so-called 
| Stephenson plan, which was used to in- | 


able to report the present bill, with the | 


| certain articles of a character not made, 


1,893 
950 


19,654 
8,051 


155 
75 


27 


5,017 
1,786 


1,424 
127 


161 


S. 5498. Authorizing the erection of a 
chapel at the Industrial Institution for 
Women at Alderson, West Virginia. 

S. 16436. To provide for the repatria- 
tion of certain insane American citizens. 


98 cities .. 
Measles: 


jon ne 


44 states... 12,742 

| 98 cities . 4,124 

| Meningococcus meningitis: 

| 465 states . 
98 cities 

Poliomylitis: 

F ae | _ 46 states . 

The Committee also favorably reported | goa itet fever: 

46 states . 

98 cities .. 

mallnox: 

46 states 

98 cities .... 

Typhoid fever: 
46 states .. 
98 cities . Ju.668e8 
Deaths reported— 

Influenza and pneumonia: 
91 cities . 

Smallpox: 
wa CIGlbR 4 !:.). ooo 6 eae 
Sacramento, Calif... 


325 
152 


14 


. 5,947 
1,971 


Measures Failing 





unfortunately, failed of enactment. } 
The outstanding bill was the Newton S1 


- 1,058 
15 


142 
28 


trade (H. R. 8927). This bill was drafted | 


governments to artificially increase the 
price of articles imported into the United 


- te weeee 


crease the price of rubber by Great Brit- | 
ain. The dill was only planned to affect | 
the import trade of the United States in 


0 
0 


produced, or grown in sufficient quanti- 


order to facilitate business for the con- | 


| establishment of two narcotic farms for | 
the treatment of violators of the Federal | 


prison | 


pose of stopping the investigation, just 
as Daugherty did in the indictment of 
Wheeler.” 

Senator Brookhart placed into the rec- | 
ord, “at Mr. Creager’s request,” about 30| 
letters which he described as “propa-| 
ganda letters from his appointees.” In| 
almost every instance, he said, the rec- 
ords of the Creager machine show that} 
these appointees had given promissory | 


in the direction of solving two very seri- 
ous problems of the Federal Govern- 
ment; the congestion in our Federal 
prisons, and the necessity for providing 
labor and employment for Federal pris- 
oners. The situation with reference to 


the report made by the Joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, established under House Concur- 


| ties in the United States, such as potash, 
' sisal and rubber. 

| H. R. 10287. The so-called national 
stolen property law, which was recom- 
mended by the National Crime Commis- 
| sion, and was an effort to deal with those 
who deal in stolen goods, commonly 
known as “fences.” 

H. R. 12249. A bill to remove the age 
limits of persons who may be confined at 
the Industrial Reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 

Twenty-six bills failed of enactment 
into law, owing to inaction by the Senate, 
20 of the bills dying in the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, and 6 on the Senate 
Calendar, among those being the so-called 
| declaratory judgment bill, the bill to 
| provide for the appointment of law clerks 
| for United States circuit judges, which 
| has been repeatedly recommended by the 





our Federal prisoners was disclosed in| Conference of Senior Circuit Judges, the | 


| bill providing penalties for escaping from 
| penal correctional institutions, the bill 
| providing for the appointment of official! 


notes to the organization which they 
paid off in collections made at regular | 
intervals. 
Note Accompanies Letter. | 
With each letter he put in the record,! 
Mr. Brockhart also put a memorandum |} 
showing the amount of the promissory 
note and the aggregate collections made 
on these notes to date. 
“The bigger the note, the more elo- 


rent Resolution 53, in the Sixty-seventh| stenographers in the courts of the United 


Changes Requested 


In Radio Licenses 


One Application Also Filed 
To Construct New Sta- 
tion in Oregon. 


| 
| 


Five applications for modification of 
broadcasting licenses and one for per- 
mission to establish a new broadcasting 
station have been received by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, according to a 
statement April 5. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Eastern zone: 
N. Brahy, Long Isl 
application for 
tion construction 
quest of the Commission 


Station WLBX, John 
and City, N. Y. This 
radio broadcasting sta- 
permit was filed at re- 


Congress, of which the Hon. 
S. Graham was chairman, and in 
sequent hearings held by the 
mittee, 
to the House of Representatives 
cember 3, 1923.) 
report the Judiciary Committeee has 
| passed various measures to relieve con- 


Com- 


bation law, the establishment of 


George | 
sub- | 
(See Joint Committee’s report | 
De- | 


C to cover change 
in apparatus from composite to crystal 
es composite. 

Pacific Zone: Station KPJM, Frank 
Wilburn, Norris Hill, Ariz. This =appli- 
cation for radio broadcasting station con- 


States, so long recommended by the 
American Bar Association, and the bill 
providing for increases in the salaries of 
certain officers in the United States Court 
for China, 


Since the filing of the | 


gestion in our prisons, such as the Pro-| 


the | 


quent the letter,” he remarked. 

In the case of Attorney Hartman, who 
indicted Representative Wurzbach, Sena- 
tor Brookhart pointed out, the Republi- 
can organization held his note for $620 
on which they had collected $406.25. 

“Creager’s own witnesses,” Senator 
Brookhart asserted, show that the or- 
ganization collected $66,000 in 1921, a 
year in which there was no campaign 
and no occasion for contributing “unless 
as compensation for appointments.” Con- 


United States Industrial Institution for 
Women at Alderson, W. Va., and the 
establishment of the United States In- 


at Chillicothe, Ohio. 


| Additional Judges 
For Circuits Authorized 
The Committee also provided for the 


creation of the following additional cir- 
cuit judges: 


dustrial Reformatory for young men and! 
boys, between the ages 17 and 30 years, | 


The Committee conducted a number of 
inquiries on complaints made against the 
| official conduct of Federal judges, and 
at the close of the session authorized by 
joint resolutions two sub-committees of 
| the Judiciary Committee to investigate 
the charges against Judge Francis A. 
Winslow, of the Southern District of 
New York, and Judge Grover M. Mos- 
cowitz, of the Eastern District of New 
York. 


>. ; 
Committee Held 


56 Full Meetings 


The Committee held 56 full committee 
meetings during the 70th Congress. 


In| 


struction permit requests the authority 
to move from Prescott, Ariz., to Norris 
Hill. This application recently sold sta- 
| tion to Miller & Klahn. 

Station KOY, Nielson Radio Supply 
Company, Phoenix, Ariz. This applica- 
| tion for radio Broadcasting station li- 
| cense covers construction permit issued 
February 18, 1929, date of completion 
| March 15, 1929. Status of construction 
; permit issued 1,390 kilocycles 500 watts 
| with unlimited, time. 
| Station KGIR, Symons Broadcasting 
; Company, Butte, Mont. This application 
for radio broadcasting station construc- 
tion permit requests the authority to 
change the construction of apparatus, re- 


| 


tributions then dropped off, he said, but 
in 1925 went up again to $32,000, when 
there were no appointments to be made. 


Conditions Not Explained. 

“And I may say that this investiga- | 
tion won’t be complete until we get the 
record of the 1929 contributions,” de- | 
clared the Senator. “The figures can’t | 
be explained. 

“Creagor is of the type of mind and 
leadership disclosed here. He has de- | 
moralized the service of his appointees. 
He controlled the district attorney. 

“And he thought he controlled the 
court. But I am happy to say that he/| 
did not, and the court promptly set aside 
the indictment against Mr. Wurzbach.” 

The contributions to the Crzager ma- 
chine can well be contrasted with the} 





| trict of Iowa. 


| South Dakota. 


H. R. 11139. Senate 1976. 
the second judicial circuit. 
_H. R. 8229. One for the sixth judicial 
circuit. 

_H. R. 8295. 
circuit. 


One for 


One for the ninth judicial 


And the following additional district | 


judges: 
H. R.. 6057. For the Southern Dis- 
‘ (No successor to be ap- 
pointed when a vacancy occurs in the 
office of the existing district judge). 
H. R, 9200. Three additional judges 


| for the Southern District of New York. | 


H. R. 8551. One for the District of 
(No successor to be ap- 
pointed when a vacancy occurs in the 
office of the existing district judge). 

H. R. 12811. One for the Eastern 


| 
| addition there were, of course, a great | 
| committees. 


| printed and made a part of the perma- 


| Senate 
| Senate resoluticns 


quests increased power from 250 watts 

to 1 kilowatt, requests change in fre- 

over | quency, not specified. Requests increased 
| hours from sharing with KFBB to un- 
| limited time. 

nent records of the Committee. Station KGIR, Symons Broadcasting 
Recapitulation of the work of the Ju- |} Company, Butte, Mont. This application 

diciary Committee of the House. for radio station modification of license 

(70th Congress.) | requests change in frequency not speci- 

Bills enacted into law ...... 58) fied, increased power from 250 watts to 

Joint resolutions enacted into law.. 8 | 500 watts, increased hours of operation 
— |from sharing with KFBB to unlimited 

.. 66 | time. 

. 366| New Station, -Leonard B. Brant, Kla- 
72 math Falls, Oreg. This application for 
10 radio broadcasting station construction 
29'| permit requests the authority to erect 

5a new station using 1,200 kilocycles 100 
watts power and full time. 


many meetings held by its three sub- 
The Committee held 
60 public hearings, 54 of which were 
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House resolutions 
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Total 482 


three small contributions to a primary |@nd Western Districts of South Carolina. 
campaign which were charged in the{ S. 1275. One for the Southern Dis- 
Wurzbach indictment, he said. 


jtrict of Florida. 
Chairman Brookhart also put into the | Two for the Eastern 


| BILLS 
| House bills Sates 

House joint resolutions. . oo ae 
| House resolutions chee 5 


REPORTED. 
ay 81 
7 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 


H. R. 14659. 

record affidavits collected by the Post | 
Office Department showing that more} 
than $12,000 was contributed by 110) 
postmasters of Mississippi, while a total | 
of 154 postmasters said they had never | 
contributed. | 
Affidavits regarding postmaster con- | 
tributions in Arkansas and Tennessee, to- 
gether with correspondence relating to 
Alabama patronage, were also put into 
the record by Senator Brookhart. He 
then adjourned the Committee subject | 
to his call. 


Delegates Named to ‘Attend 
Child Welfare Conference 


The United States will participate of- 
ficially in the fifth English-speaking 
Conference on Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare to be held in London in July, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State April 5, which follows 
in full text: 

The President has approved the desig- 


nation of Surgeon J. S.. Boggess, Public | 


Health Service, and Professor Earl D, 


Myers, University of Chicago, as dele- | 


gates on the part of the United States 
to the fifth English-speaking Conference 


on Maternity and Child Welfare, to be | 


held in London from July 2 to 4, 1929, as 
well as representatives of the United 
States on the preliminary committee 


meetings connected with this conference, | 
The conference is hela under the aus- | 


pices of the National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, Carnegie 
House, 117 Piccadilly, London. 


District of New York. 

S. 1965. One for the Northern District 
of Mississippi. 

H. R. 16035. One for the Middle Dis- 


trict of Pennsylvania. 


S. 4127. One additional justice for the 


Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
The Committee also removed the lim- 


itation against the appointment of aj 
successor to the judge appointed under | 


the Act of September 14, 1922, in the 
Northern District of Illinois, and au- 
thorized the appointment of a successor 


| upon a vacancy occurring in that judge- 


ship. (S. 4183.) 

S. J. Res. 167. A resolution to fur- 
ther aid the oil trials, by providing that 
the provisions of Sections’ 198 and 203 
| Guide 18 of the Code of Laws should not 
apply to the special counsel appointed 
to prosecute these cases by the Gov- 
|ernment, and thus permit them to con- 
|tinue their private practice without the 
prohibitions against practicing before 





these statutes. 
S. 1397. Which reduced the. Statute 
|of Limitations from six to four years, 


Constitutional privilege against self-in- 
crimination, so long as the six-year lim- 
itation was on the statute books. 

H. R. 14130. 
sions with reference to the summoning 
of jurors by registered mail. 

S. 1798. To provide a right of action 
/on account of death or personal injury 
| within places under the exclusive juris- 
\ diction of the United States. 





| Senate bills .. 


| Joint resolutions enacted into law. 


1 ok 
Senate joint resolutions ‘ April 5, 1929. 


Total 113; 10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
58 are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
8 days of each week.) 
12:15 p. m.—The Belgian Ambassador, 
66 Prince Albert de Ligne, called to present 
|to the President Baron Bassompierre, 
| Belgian Ambassador to Japan. 
rwes | 12:30 p.. m.—John' A. Heydler, presi- 
Trials Off Provincetown ‘ent of the National Baseball League, 
called to present to the President a sea- 
'son pass to. National League baseball 


Bills enacted into law 


The Submarine S-48 will make trial 


the Government Departments set out in| 


in order to secure the testimony of a} 
witness in the oil trials, who claimed his | 


Broadening the provi-| 


runs over the trial course off Province- 
town, Mass., beginning April 10 and last- 
ing about two weeks, the Department of 
| the Navy announced April 5. 
ing to shipping to keep a look-out for 
periscopes has been issued by the Navy 
Hydrographic Office, 


runs in December, 1927, when she col- 
|lided with the Coast Guard Destroyer 
“Paulding,” resulting in the loss of her 
entire crew of 40. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

The U. S. S. Submarine S-48 will hold 
trials off Provincetown, Mass., beginning 
| April 10, 1929, and lasting about two 
|weeks. The submarine will operate sub- 
merged on the outer and inner standard- 
ization courses. hTe vessel will also run 
various submerged speed trials in the 
Provincetown Area. The Hydrographic 
Office of the Navy has issued a warning 
to shipping to keep 2 good look-out for 
periscopes, 





A warn- | 


The Provincetown course is the one on | 
which the submarine S-4 was making her | 


| games. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


Exhibit Will Depict 
Growth of Mine Safety 


| 
| 


| The Bureau of Mines is preparing a 
permanent exhibit of the historical de- 
velopment of the welfare and safety work 
of the Bureau, to be placed in the Na- 
tional Museum in Washington, D. C., it 
has) justiibeen announced by the Depart- 
mem) of Cammerce, Following is the an- 
nouncement in full text: . 

Tentative plans for the exhibit include 
a model of a coal-mine entry and room 
containing permissible coal mining equip- 
ment incorporating safety features in 
coal mining. Models illustrating a mine- 
rescue crew in action, fully equipped with — 
life-saving apparatus, will also be im — 
stalled, together with other features 





| 
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Accounting. Syst 


Computation of Gain to Cement Company 


On Bags Sold 


> 


Accounting System 
Rejected on Appeal 
Commissioner Found to Have 


Erred in Calculating 
Amount of Tax. 


LASALLE CEMENT COMPANY V. CoMMIs-| 


SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. ALPHA 
PoRTLAND CEMENT COMPANY V. SAME, 
Docket Nos. 22453, 34708, BOARD OF 
Tax APPEALS. 


The question for determination in this 


proceeding was whether the taxpayers’ 
method of accounting properly reflected 
their income, and if _ how such in- 
come should be measured. — : 
The taxpayers sold their products in 
bags in which they reserved the property 
right, 


fixed amount, re- 


which amount was 


funded when the bags were returned. | 
On the basis of experience, the taxpayers 


calculated that 10.1 per cent of the bags 
never were returned. Since the amount 
charged the customers exceeded the cost 
of the bags, the Board of Tax Appeals 


ruled that 10.1 per cent of the amount | 


which the taxpayers credited to their 
so-called bag redemption funds each year 
should be included in their returns as In- | 
come each year. Other methods of ac- 
counting were disregarded by the Board. 

F. C. Taylor for the taxpayers; E. C. 
Lake for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact 
and of the prevailing and dissenting 

inion follows: 
be the periods here involved the 
LaSalle Cement Company (hereinafter 
referred to as LaSalle) was a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of ‘Illinois and owned and 
operated a cement mill at LaSalle, Ill. | 


Companies Found 
To Be affiliated 


On January 1, 1920, LaSalle purchased | 
all the issued capital stock of the Iron- 
ton Portland Cement Company (herein- 
after referred to as Ironton), a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Ohio, which owned | 
and operated a cement mill at Ironton, 
Ohio. During the period from January 
1, 1920, to November 30, 1920, LaSalle 
and Ironton were affiliated within the 
meaning of section 240 (b) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918. 5 

A consolidated return of the income! 
of LaSalle for its fiscal year ended May 
31, 1920, and of the income of Ironton 
from January 1, 1920, to May 31, 1920,| 
was filed with the United States Collec- | 
tor of Internal Revenue of Northern} 
Illinois. A consolidated return of the 
income of LaSalle and Ironton for the 
period from January 1, 1920, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1920, was filed with said collec. | 
tor. Upon audit of said consolidated | 
returns the Commissioner determined 
the deficiencies here in question. 

On November 30, 1920, the Alpha Port- | 





land Cement Company (hereinafter re-! 
-. | respondent, 


or- | Tespo! 
aws of| principle 


ferred to as Alpha), a corporation 
ganized and existing under the |] 
the State of New Jersey, acquired all of} 
the property and assets of LaSalle and 
of Ironton and assumed their obliga-| 
tions. Thereafter LaSalle and Ironton| 
were dissolved. | 

Both LaSalle and Ironton sold, during | 
the period in question large quantities | 
of cement packed in cotton bags. The) 
bags in which said cement was shipped 
were suitable for re-use and re-packing 
and were conspicuously marked with the 
respective company’s name and trade, 
mark. Both companies sold cement under 
a standard form of contract which con- 
tained special provisions in regard to 
the bag in which the cement was shipped. 
The provisions of the contracts of both| 
companies with respect to such bags were} 
substantially the same except for the 
name of the brand, the amount of the 
charge and the location of the plant to 
which sacks were to be returned. 

The amount charged to the customer 
equalled the sum of the amounts cred- 
ited to the bag inventory account and 
the bag redemption account. The amount 
charged to the customer for the bags 
and to be refunded upon their return, 
exceeded the inventory values of the 
a 

uring the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1920, LaSalle shipped to customers 4,- 
056,917 bags and redeemed 3,209,272} 
bags. In the period from June 1, 1920,! 
to November 30, 1920, LaSalle shipped 
to customers 2,401,157 bags and re-| 
deemed 2,510,579 bags. For the period 
from January 1, 1920, to May 31, 1920, | 
Ironton shipped to customers 555,000 | 
bags and redeemed 323,449 bags. For} 
the period from June 1, 1920, to Novem- | 
ber 30, 1920, lronton shipped to custo- | 
mers 1,154,328 bags and redeemed 881,-! 
534 bags. 

Purchasers Returned 


89.9 Per Cent of Bags 

A similar practice of redeeming bag; 
is customary in the industry. The ex. 
perience of petitioners over the period 
from April, 1913, to December, 1918, was 
that 89.9 per cent of such bags would 
be returned for redemption. The aver-| 
age time for the return of such bags 
is about 90 days. 

The books of LaSalle on June 1, 1919, | 
showed a “Bag Redemption” account of | 
$60,426.88, and on May 31, 1920, showed | 
this account to be $166,553.39, or an in- |} 
crease in said account of $106,126.51) 
during that period. The books of La- 
Salle on November 30, 1920, showed a 
“Bag Redemption’? account of $155,-| 
547.10, or a decrease of $11,006.29 dur- 
ing the period from June 1, 1920. Iron- 
ton first opened its ‘*Bag Redemption” 
account on January 1, 1920, and the 
books of said Ironton show that on May 
31, 1920, the amount of said account was 
$32,065.64 and that on November 30, 
1920, the amount of said account was 
$47,598.76. 

The Commissioner has included as 
taxable income for the respective periods | 
the difference between the amount of 
these accounts at the beginning and at| 
the end of each period, as follows: 

Period ending May 31, 1920: LaSalle, 
$106,126.51 increase; Ironton, $32,065.64 
increase; increase in consolidated in- 
come, $138,192.15. : 

Period June 1, 1920, to November’ 80, 


1920: LaSalle, $11,006.29 decreases Iron- | 


ton, $15,533.12 increase; increase in con- 


the purchasers being charged a/| 


lcome Was 
| tions. 


‘number shipped out was the same from 
| turned 


| the difference between the balance in the 


| from time to time, as did the promptness 


|has determined a profit of $138,192.15 


|Method Reflects 


| income. 


|at the 


With Product 


computing net income, of the transac- 


tions in cloth bags which are detailed | 


in the finding. In LaSalle Portland Ce- 
ment Company, 4 B. T. A. 438, a deduc- 
tion from income was claimed by reason 
of somewhat similar transactions and 
was denied by the Board. The present 
case is presented upon a different state 
lof facts and a different theory and this 
prior decision is not, as counsel for the 
respondent contends, decisive of the 
question before us. 

From the facts in that case it appearec 
that the petitioner there sold its bags 


|with an agreement to repurchase at the | 
when returned. The sales | 


price 
although arbitrarily fixed, was 


| Sales 
price, 


| substantially the same as cost. The ques- | 


tion presented by that state of facts was 


whether any deduction could be taken | 


by reason of the obligation to repurchase 
the bags. 

There the evidence is that the peti- 
tioner did not sell its bags. The form of 
the transaction was a lease, petitioner 
retaining title, with provisions for liqui- 
dated damage in the event that the bags 
were not returned. The amount charged 
to the customer until the bags were re- 
turned exceeded the cost of the bags. The 
| question now presented is not one ot al- 
|lowing a deduction from income; rather, 
it is whether these transactions gave 
rise to any income and, if so, how much. 

Upon the record before us, it seems 
iclear that these bags were not 


that some 


equally clear, however, 


to petitioner. To the extent that such 
deposits were forfeited, the excess over 
cost of bags represents income. If the 





month to month and the bags were re- 
im a constant, even manner, an 
equal nurmber being returned each month, 


“bag redemption” account at the begin- 
ning of any period and at the end of that 
period would correctly reflect the excess 
of the forfeited deposits over cost 

But the record discloses that such is 
not the case The amounts shipped varied 


with which bags were returned. The 
result has been that the Commissioner, 
using the differences between the bal- 
ances in the account at various dates, 


for a year in which 4,611,917 bags were 
shipped. Ewen worse, he has determined 
a loss to one of the companies during 
one of these periods when it must be 
evident that these transactions cannot 
result in a loss, for petitioner receives 
more for its forfeited bags than they 
cost and for bags returned it returns only 
what has been deposited with it. The 
result is bound to be a profit. 


Income Improperly 


We conclude that the method used by 
while it may be correct in 
when properly applied, does 
not correctly reflect the income of the 
petitioners for the years before us. On 
the contrary, it seriously distorts the 
true income. 

The situation is not unlike that which 
was presented in Great Northern Rail- 
way, 8 B. T. A. 225, where one of the 
questions presented was whether the 
petitioner should accrue as income in-} 
terest On certain bonds when is appeared | 


| that such interest could not be paid. The 


Board said (page 269): 
“Ifthe petitioner has kept its accounts | 
in the manner suggested by the respond- | 
ent it would have reported to the public 
each year that it had earned income in 
excess Of _one million and a half dol- 
lars which, as a matter 


it would never receive. Such a system 
of accounting would not have reflected 


the petitioner’s true income but would | 
have given 


to its stockholders and the 
public a false idea of its income.” 

Had the 
financial 


statements considered the 
charges for bag deposits 
May 31, 1920, as income received dur- | 
ing the preceding year, they “would have 
given to their stockholders and the pub- 
lic a false idea of their income.” 

On the other hand we 
with petitioners that no 
amounts collected from 
security for the return 


part of the | 
customers as 
of the sacks is 
There is a gain to petitioners 
for every sack which not returned. 
Experience showed that 10.1 per cent of 
the sacks sent out would never be re- 
turned. On this basis, the 


is 


to year. 


or rateably over the years, the amount 


| of the income would be refiected by the | 
increase 


in the “bag redemption” ac- 
count, but this is not the situation. 

It was urged by the petitioner at the 
hearing that if any part of 
turned deposit carried im this account 
was income, it would be only 10.1 per 
cent of the net increase in the account 
during the year. At the hearing it was 
pointed owt that 10.1 per cent was the 
ratio which unreturned bags bore to the 
total number of bags shipped during the | 
year and that if such ratio was to be | 
used it would have to be applied to the 
shipments of bags for the entire year 
and not merely to those unreturned at 
the close of the year. 


(Principle Held to Apply 
To All of Bags Shipped 


In other 


words, the experience was 
that 10.1 


per cent of all bags shipped 
would not be returned and this cannot 
be applied only to the number unre- 
turned at the end of the year to arrive 
number of defaults which took 
place during the year. Counsel for pe- 
titioners in their brief recognize the 
force of this method of computing the 
amount which was forfeited. 

The amounts credited to the “Bag Re- 
demption’” account during the year rep- 
resents the difference between the 
amounts dposited and the cost of the 
bags. If mone of the bags shipped dur- 
ing the year were returned, the amounts 
credited to the account during the year 
would all become income. But experi- 
jence indicates that 89.9 per cent will be ! 
jreturned and 10.1 per cent will be for- | 





solidated income, $4,526.83. 


The accounts of LaSalle and Ironton} 


were kept on an accrual basis during 
the periods in question. 

Opinion by Phillips: The stipulation 
filed by the parties disposes of all issues 
except that of the proper treatment, in 


| feited. 

| We are consequently of the opinion 
|that the income of petitioners will be | 
|reflected by including as income for each 
|of the taxable periods 10.1 per cent of | 
jthe amounts so credited to this account | 
iduring the year, The net income as set 


sold | 
iby petitioner to its customers at the | 
|iime they were shipped out. It seems | 
in- 
derived from these transac- | 
The deposit exacted from the} 
customer exceeded the cost of the bags | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 4 of fact, it had | 
not received and which in all probability 


present taxpayers in their | 


outstanding | 


cannot agree | 


unclaimed | 
amount is bound to increase from year | 
As we have pointed out above, | 
if this increase was distributed evenly | 


the unre- | 


| estate to trustees 
| Income 


Is Adjudicated 


| Accurate Reflection 


Of Income Sought 


Distortion of Facts Found to 
Result from Method 
Adopted. 


| out in the stipulation should be adjusted) 


| accordingly. 

Reviewed by the Board. 
sents. 

Decision will be entered under Rule 50. 

Sternhagen, dissenting: It seems to me 
that the amount received or accrued in 
a year for the bags is among the com- 
pany’s gross receipts, and this is reduced 


Arundell dis- 


curred by way of “refund.” 


j and consistent. There is no legal justi- 
fication for measuring income upon an 
estimate of the percentage of bags likely 
to be returned or the probable amount 
likely to be refunded, even if the esti- 
mate be based on testimony of actual 
past experience. 

Trammell, Van Fossan, and Murdock 
agree with this dissent. 

March 27, 1929. 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated April 5, 1929. 

Decisions Marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


*J. H. Reese, wv. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Docket No. 1840}. 

When a jeopardy assessment of a 
tax for 1920 is made under the pro- 
visions of section 279 (a) of the Reyv- 
enue Act of 1926 just prior to the 
expiration of the statute of limita- 
tion, and before notice has’ been 
mailed under the provisions of sec- 
tion 274 (a), the tax so assessed 
may not be collected unless a notice 
is mailed to the taxpayer under the 
provisions of subdivision (a) of 
section 279 within 60 days after such 
assessment and within five years 
after the return was filed. 

Caroline T. Kissell, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket No. 217838. 
_ 1. Where a taxpayer owns a life 
interest in real property 4nd erects 
a building thereon with her own 
funds, the life of which extends be- 
yond the life expectancy of the life 
tenant, she is entitled to deduct in 
each year that portion of the cost 
which the taxable year bears to her 
total exrectancy of life, as shown by 
life tables, but she is not entitled 
under the circumstances of this case 
to an additional deduction represent- 
ing exhaustion of the building over 
its own life. 

2. Real property taxes paid by the 
petitioner, pursuant to a covenant in 
the lease requiring her to pay the 
taxes “as part of the rent,” are not 
deductible by her as lessee. 

3. Counsel fees paid for the litiga- 
tion of matters pending before the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, under 
the evidence here, are deductible ex- 
penses incurred in the petitioner’s 
trade or business, 

Commissioner 

Docizet No. 


Sugarland Industries, %. 
of Internal Revenue, 


25063. 


A contribution, made by a corpora- 
tion to an asscciation, with which to 
erect and equip a hospital for em- 
ployes of the corporation, Held un- 
der the facts of record to have had 
a direct relation and produced a di- 
rect benefit to the corporation and 
the sum so contributed allowed as a 
deduction under section 234 (a)(1) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


Supreme Court Is Asked 
To Review Tax Decision 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari just filed, has been asked to re- 
view the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit in the 
cases of Woolley et al., executors, v. 
Malley, Collector, No. 808, and Same v. 
| Same, No. 809. These cases involve 
the question of the payment of taxes 
upon the estate of John B. Pierce by the 
executors and trustees. 

The testator died, the petition de- 
clare, on June 23, 1917 and on August 
6, 1917, his will was allowed in the Pro- 
bate Court for Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts, the petitioners giving bond and 
being appointed executors. By his will 
the testator specifically bequeathed 8,366 
shares of stock of the American Radia- 
tor Company to a number of named 
legatees and gave the residue of his 
in trust to pay the 
at stated regular periods in 
designated shares: to certain named bene- 
ficiaries. The will provided, the peti- 
tions add, that the payments of income 


| of this residuary estate should begin as 
soon as practicable and should continue, 


notwithstanding the estate might still be 


} in process of probate. 


During the portion of the year 1917 
subsequent to the testator’s death, there 
accrued and was paid to the executors, 
$40,071 of dividends upon the shares of 
stock specifically bequeathed, $56,805.06 
of income from the residuary estate and 
$24,404.80 of net income from other por- 
tions of the estate. During the year 1917, 
the briefs add, the executors paid over 
the widow’s share of the stock and her 
proportionate share of the residuary es- 
tate. The testator’s sister’s share’ was 
also paid. 

With these exceptions, the briefs point 
out the dividends upon stock specifically 
bequeathed and the income of the resid- 
uary estate were not paid over to the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


by the amount paid out or definitely in-| 
The _appar- | 
ent distortions of one year are equalized | 
in the next if the accounting is uniform) 


ems 


Personal Service 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


os 


LLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-lndex and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: - Gain or Loss: 


Annuity Ventures: 


1921 Act.—Where a 


| corporation entered into an agreement to, and did, pay the owner of 
real estate an annuity as consideration for real estate conveyed, the trans- 
action was one giving rise to gain or loss and the extent that each annual 


the annuity agreement was executed is deductible in computing the corpo- 
ration’s net income.—John C. Moore Corporation v. Commissioner of Internal 


| 
payment exceeded the present value of such payment at the time when 
| 


IV). April 6, 1929. 


Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 292, Col. 6 (Volume 


AIN OR LOSS: Annuity Ventures: Computation —Where a corporation 
entered into an agreement with the owner of real estate to pay such 
owner an annuity as the consideration for conveyance of the property, the 
real estate being conveyed to the corporation and it making the agreed pay- 
ments, such a transaction is an annuity venture, and gain or loss is to be 


computed thereon 
Commissioner.of Internal Revenue. 


NCOME: Gross Income, Defined: 


for taxation purposes.—John C. Moore Corporation v. 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 
Page 292, Col. 6 (Volume IV). April 6, 1929. 


Compensation For Personal Services: 

1924 and 1926 Acts.—Where a corporation, owning all of the stock of 
another corporation, sold such stock to a third corporation, voted to pay the 
employes of the corporations, the stock of which was sold, certain sums in 


||} recognition of long and faithful service, such payments were additional com- 
|]] pensation and not gifts to the employes, and they thus constituted taxable 


se 


COME: Computation: 


income to the recipients.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
\]} Yearly Index Page 292, Col. 4 (Volume IV). April 6, 1929. 


Accounting: Reflection of Income: 
Where a taxpayer sold its products in bags in which it reserved the 
property, charging the customers a fixed amount which it entered on its 


(G. C. M. 5792).— 


1918 Act.— 


books as a redemption fund, and when such bags were returned counter 
entries were made; and the price charged the buyers exceeded the cost and 
experience showd that 10.1 per cent of the bags never were returned, held: 
The income represented by such transactions was properly represented by 
including 10.1 per cent of the amounts credited each year to the redemption 


fund on bags sold.—LaSalle Cement Company et al. v. 
(Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 292, Col. 1 


Internal Revenue. 
(Volume IV). April 6, 1929. 


Commissioner of 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


| 


Additional Compensation to Employes 


| 
} 
| 


For Faithful Service Is Taxable Income 


‘Payments Made on Sale of Stock of Corporation to An- 
other Concern Are Held Not to Be Gifts. 


| _— 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
| ERAL COoUuNSEL's MEMORANDUM 5792. | 
Payments to employes of a corporation, 
ithe stock of which was sold by its hold- 
\ing company to another corporation, in 
recognition of long service, are payments 
lof additional compensation and not gifts | 
to the employes, thus constituting tax- 
able income to the recipients, according } 
ito a memorandum opinion of the Gen- | 
feral Counsel, Bureau of Internal Reve-} 
Inue. The full text of the memorandum | 
opinion follows: \ 
An opinion is requested relative to the 
|taxability of a payment made to A by 
|the N’ Company, x dollars of which was | 
jreceived in 1924 and 2x dollars of which | 
was received in 1925. 
| The taxpayer, A, was an executive of | 
{the M Company, an operating corpora- 
|tion, whose stock was entirely owned by} 
the N' Company, a holding corporation | 
with very few stockholders. On Octo- 
iber —-, 1924, the capital stock of the 
operating corporation was sold by the 
jholding corporation to the O Company, | 
\the consideration being specified as se- 
|curities of the 0 Company. 


| Additional Compensation 
|\Given to Employes 

On November —, 1924, after consum- 
jmation of the sale of the operating cor-| 
|poration stock, the following resolution 
{was adopted by the board of directors! 
lof the holding corporation, and later ap- | 
proved by the stockholders: 

“The directors of the N Company re-} 
quest that the stockholders of the geeg 
pany authorize them, in recognition of | 
|the long and faithful services of the 
officers and employes of the M Company, | 
to pay the officers and employes to be} 
designated by the board of directors ad-| 
ditional compensation to be decided by} 
the board of directors, and that they be 
authorized to set aside for such compen-| 
sation a sum not to exceed 10x dollars.” | 

The resolution was induced, in part 
by the fact that the O Company made 
radical changes in the terms and condi- 
tions of employment of the employes of | 
the M Company, some of whom severed 
|their connection with the O Company at 
that time. It was also induced, in part, 
by a friendly feeling for the employes} 
of the operating corporation, due to 
many years of association. } 

After the pasage of the resolution, it} 
was found that there were no available | 
cash funds from which to make the pay-! 
ment. The holding corporation’s stock in ; 
the operating corporation had all been 
transferred to the O Company, and as 
the heldine corporation had no liquid 
assets, the holding corporation acting 
through its stockholders decided to raise | 
the funds to make the payment by sale} 
of some of the 0 Company bonds. A 
committee of stockholders of the hold- 
ing corporation was formed, and the O; 
Company, on the order of the said stock- | 
holders acting for the holding corpora- 
tion, turned over to the committee O 
;\Company bonds to an_ approximate 
lamount of 10x dollars, this being part ; 
of the consideration for the sale of the} 
operating corporation stock. The bonds | 
were solid, and the proceeds then paid | 
by the committee to the officers and em-, 
ployes of the old operating corporation, | 
lincluding the taxpayer, A. In making} 
the payment the committee was acting | 
for the holding corporation and in pur-| 
lsuance of the resolution of November 
—, 1924. 

The payment to the taxpayer in the 
jinstant case must be regarded not as a} 
gift but as compensation paid for serv- 
ices previously rendered. Whether or 
not such a payment is a gift must de- 

pend upon the intention of the parties 
and the facts and circumstances sur- 

rounding the transaction, 


|Payment Is Held 








The very purpose of the payment in 
question precludes the idea of a gift, in- 
asmuch as there was a consideration for 
jthe payment, namely, “the long and 


Not to Be Gift 


GEN-! by the board of directors of the holdin 


faithful services of the officers and em- | 


ployes of the M Company,” which were 
to be paid for by this ‘‘additional com- 
pensation.” (See I. T. 1262, C. B. I-1, 
71; 1600, C, B, II-1, 184; ©, D. 570, C. B. 
3, 144.) 

From the wording of the resolution of 
| Nevember —, 1924, which was passed 


} 
| 


‘ g 
corporation and approved by the stock- 


holders, and in pursuance of which the 


payment was made, it appears that it | 


was the intention of the holding corpora- 
tion to make payments to “officers and 
employes to be designated by the board.” 


| The distribution was made and intended 


to be made as “additional compensation” 
to those who had rendered services to 
the old operating corporation; that is, 


to those from whom the holding corpora- | 


tion had received a consideration in the 
past. Payment was to be made in ac- 
cordance with the deserts of the persons 
to be benefited by the payment. The 
payment was thus to be in the nature of 
a bonus, which “is not a gift or gratuity, 
but a sum paid for services or upon a 
consideration in addition to or in excess 
of that which would ordinarily be 
given.” (See Noel v. Parrott, 15 Fed. 
(2), 669, T. D. 3908, C. B. V-2, 149, and 
cases there cited; and Woods & Sons Co. 


v. Commissioner, 8 B. T. A., 705, C. B.| 


VII-1, 34.) 
The instant case, in many essential 


; features, is analogous to that of Jones | 
| et al. v. Commissioner (10 B. T. A., 202). | 


In the latter case the taxpayer peti- 
tioners had received certain amounts 


; out of a fund created by former stock- 


holders of the employer corporation 
from the proceeds from the sale of their 


stock, which fund was created for the} 


purpose, among others, of making’ pay- 
ments to certain officers and employes 


| of the corporation on account of the sud- 


den termination of the business associa- 


AvTuHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Are PreseNTeED Herern, BEING 


Pususugo Wirnout CommMrEnT By THe Unitep Stares Daity 


Aeronauties 


|JOHN C. Moore CorPoRATION, Vv. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 19961, Boarp oF TAx 
APPEALS, 


The Board of Tax Appeals ruled in 

this proceeding that an agreement by a 
corporation to buy real estute and to pay 
the owner thereof an annuity as con- 
|sideration for the same, the agreement 
;naving been carried out, canstivuted an 
jannuity venture on which gain or Icss 
| accrued. 
Consequently, the taxpayer was al- 
jlowed a deduction in computing income 
to the extent that each annual payment, 
when paid, exceeded the present value 
jof such payment at the time the annuity 
}contract was executed. 

George M. Morris, Kendall B. Castle | 
and Allen H. Gardner, for the taxpayer; 
W. F. Gibbs, for the Commissioner. 





and of the prevailing and dissenting 
opinions follows: 

The taxpayer is a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of New 
York, engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing blank books and bound record- 
keeping devices, and having its principal 
| place of business in the City of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

For some time prior to December, 1912, 
the taxpayer had occupied, under a lease 
from one Hattie I. Moore, certain 
|premises located at 69 Stone Street, 
| Rochester, N. Y., on which two buildings 
were situated, at an annual rental of 
$5,000, in addition to the assumption by 
the taxpayer of the cost of all repairs, 
taxes and carrying charges. On De- 
cember 26, 1912, the taxpayer entered 
into an agreement with the said Hattie 
I. Moore, the then owner in fee simple 
of the above mentioned premises, 
whereby the taxpayer agreed to pay her 
the sum of $10,000 per annum during 
her life as the sole consideration for her 
conveyance of the said premises to the 
taxpayer. The legal title to the premises 
was transferred from her to the tax- 
payer on December 26, 1912, by the de- 
livery of a deed. 


Taxpayer Agreed 


To Increase Annuity 

Hattie I. Moore was born March 1, 
|1858, and on the date of the contract 
jand conveyance she was in very poor 
health. The condition of her health con- 
tinued to decline and, on or about Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, she contended that by rea- 
son of her expected early demise the 
{taxpayer should increase the annual 
payment to $14,000. This alteration was 
ageed to by the taxpayer. 

Pursuant to the original contract made 
on December 26, 1912, the taxpayer paid 
annually during the years 1913 to 1916, 
inclusive, to the said Hattie I. Moore 
the sum of $10,000. Pursuant to the 
contract as amended beginning on Janu- 
jary 1, 1917, and during each and every 
year thereafter, to and including the 
jyear 1927, the taxpayer has paid an- 
nually to the said Hattie I. Moore, the 
;sum of $14,000. 

The fair market value of the real 
property conveyed on December 26, 
1912, was $80,000, both on that date and 
on March 1, 1913. Of this amount $61,- 
968 represented the value of the build- 
ings on those dates and $18,032 repre- 
| sented the value of the land. 

It was the opinion of the officers of the 
taxpayer corporation in making the con- 
jtract on December 26, 1912, that the 
value of the realty received was at least 
equal to, if not greater than, the value 
of the annuity, in view of the annuitant’s 
poor health, 

It was the opinion of the officers of 
the taxpayer at the time of making the 
alteration in the contract on or about 
| January 1, 1917, in view of the decline in 
| the annuitant’s health, that the combined 








The full text of the findings of fact| 


| other property. 





Status of Annuity Agreement Exchanged 
For Real Estate Defined for Tax Purposes 


Taxpayer Allowed Deduction Equal to Difference Be- 
tween Present and Original Value of Payments. 


Do the annual payments represent 
cost of the property? If so, how is the 
cost to be determined if the property 
is sold before the annuity contract has 
been performed? or, which is a variant 
of this inquiry, what cost does the prop- 
erty have for the purpose of deprecia- 
tion? 

If the annuitant dies before payments 
have been made which equal the value 
of the property, has the purchaser 
realized'a gain? or, conversely, if the 
payments exceed the value of the prop- 
erty, has there been a loss? , 

Some of these questions are within the 
framed issues in this case. The others 
must be in mind in reaching our con- 
clusion. 

Taxing statutes must be such that they 

are practical of administration. The 
administration of the income-tax law 
requires that the income of each year be 
susceptible of determination. 
_So far as possible, business transac- 
tions must be treated in a manner which 
will permit a practical application of the 
statute, which requires that taxable in- 
come be ascertained for each year, ex- 
cept in those cases where the statute 
provides for a different treatment of in- 
come from specific transaction. This 
does not differ from the ordinary re- 
quirements of business that capital and 
liabilities, income and losses, be ascer- 
tainable. 

If we regard the annuity payments 
here in question as deferred payments 
of the purchase price, there is no fixed 
cost until the annuitant dies, and in- 
soluble difficulties appear in the appli- 
cation of the tax law to any transac- 
tion which necessitates the fixing of such 
cost prior to such death. 

On the other hand, if we may treat 
the transaction as in its nature divisible 
into an acquisition of real estate and 
the assumption of an annuity contract, 
we have a situation which fits into the 
tax law. Such a treatment does no viv- 
lence to the transaction; it is in precise 
accord with it. 

The petitioner has acquired real prop- 
erty and has parted with its obligation 
to perform the terms of an annuity con- 
tract. 

Where property has been sold for 
notes or for other property, gain or loss 
is measured by the value of such notes or 
Similarly, when prop- 
erty was purchased abroad, the price 
being payable in foreign currency, we 
held that the cost was the value of the 
foreign currency at the date of the pur- 
chase, that if payment was not made at 
that time there was a venture in foreign 
exchange and that gain or loss on such 
venture was to be reported as from a 
sale of foreign currency and did not af- 
fect the purchase price of the goods. 
Joyce-Koebel Co., 6 B. T. A. 403; Bernuth 
Lembcke Co., 1 B. T. A. 1051. ; 

The principal here is the same. Peti- 
tioner in effect sold an annuity and re- 
ceived real estate worth $80,000. It sold 
an annuity of $10,000 per year for 
$80,000. Having thus entered upon an 
annuity venture, it must look to that 
venture to determine whether any gain 
or loss has resulted, 


Solution in Accord 
With Good Accounting 


Moreover, such a solution is in ac- 
cord with good accounting, which the 
statute recognizes as one of the matters 
to be considered in determining the in- 
come. Section 212, Revenue Act of 1921. 

It would obviously be improper for 
the petitioner, immediately after secur- 
ing. the deed, to have included the real 
estate in a balance sheet at a cost equa! 
to the first payment made. It would have 
been equally improper to have failed 
to include in its liabilities its obliga- 
tions under the annuity contract, or to 
continue to include annuity payment as 
cost long after the actual value of the 


tion and in recognition of the efforts and/value of the original and altered con-| property has been paid the annuitant. 


devotion of these officers and employes 
in the accession in the value of the stock 
holders’ property. The amounts so re- 


ceived were regarded by the petitioners | 


as gifts and excluded from gross income 
in their returns. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held that the amounts constituted 
taxable income. 

The instant case is also somewhat sim- 
ilar to the case of Mount v. Commis- 
sioner (10 B. T. A., 1156) where the 
amount given to an employe after he re- 
signed was held to be additional com- 
pensation; likewise to the case of Beatty 
v. Commissioner (7 B. T. A., 726), where 
the additional compensation was in con- 
sideration of past services and, there- 
fore, not a gift. (And see O. D. 1029, 
C. B. 5, 85.) 


Committee Referred 
To Payments as Bonuses 


An additional fact showing the nature } 


of the payments is obtained from the 
language used in the minutes of the 
committee showing passage of the reso- 
lution authorizing the secretary of the 
committee to make the payments. This 
reads as follows: 

“Upon motion duly seconded and car- 
ried, the secretary was authorized to 
release the checks in payment of certain 
bonuses to the amount of 10x dollars, as 
per memorandum on file.” 

The taxpayer alleges that the amount 
paid in 1924 was in the nature of a 
Christmas gift. The time of the year 
when this part of the payment was made 
cannot, ipso facto, transmute it into a 
Christmas gift. The deal with the O 
Company was practically consummated 
about November —, 1924. The resolu- 
tion in question was passed on November 
1924, and by the time the first part 
of the payment could be made the Christ- 
mas season of 1924 was reached. Such 
part of the payment merely happened 
to be made during the Christmas season. 
The time when it was made had nothing 
to do with its nature or purpose. 

The instant case is clerly distinguish- 


| able from the appeal of Estate of David 


R. Daly (3 B. T. A., 1042, C. B. VII-1, 
8). In the Daly case the Board of Tax 
Appeals held that the intention of the 
employer to make a gift was clear, as 
was the intention of the employer in the 
case of Spang-Chalfant & Co., Inc., v. 
Commissioner (9 B. T. A., 858, C. B. 
VII-1, 28), and in “he case of Rosseter 
v. Commissioner (12 B. T. A., 254), non- 
acquiesced in by Commissioner (Bulletin 
VII-39, 1). In the instant case it is quite 
as clear that the payment to the tax- 
payer was intended as additional com- 
pensation. 

In view of the foregoing, this office is 
of the opinion that the amounts paid to 
the taxpayer in 1924 and 1925 by the N 
Company were not gifts, but constituted 
taxable income, 


tracts was not in excess of $80,000. 

| On January 1, 1913, the life expectancy 
| of a person in normal health of the then 
|age of Hattie I. Moore was 17.4 years. 
| The value on January 1, 1913, of an an- 
|nuity of $10,000 for 17.4 years. was 
| $106,173.96, and represents the present 
worth, with interest at 6 per cent, of a 
|$10,000 annuity for 17.4 years. 


Value of Annuity 


| Based on Expectancy 

On January 1, 1917, the life expectancy 
|of a person in normal health of the 
then age of Hattie I. Moore was 14.74 
years. The value on January 1, 1917, 
of annuities of $4,000 and $10,000 for 
14.74 years would have been $38,415.04 
and $96,037.60, respectively. These 
sums represent respectively the present 
worth, with interest at 6 per cent, of 
$4,000 and $10,000 annuities for 14.74 
years. 

The sum of $58,745.60 was the value 
on December 26, 1912, of an annuity of 
$10,000 to one whose life expectancy was 
7.466 years, and represents the present 
worth, with interest at 6 per cent, of a 
| $10,000 annuity for 7.466 years. 
| The sum of $21,254.40 was the value 
on January 1, 1917, of a $4,000 annuity 
to one whose life expectancy was 6,596 
| years, and represents the present worth, 
with interest at 6 per cent, of a $4,000 
annuity for 6.596 years. 

The sum of $80,000 was the value on 
December 26, 1912, of a $10,000 annuity 
to one whose life expectancy was 11.208 
years, and represents the present worth, 
with interest at 6 per cent, of a $10,000 
annuity contract for 11.208 years. 

The sum of $28,944.96 was the value 
on January 1, 1917, of a $4,000 annuity 
contract to one whose life expectancy 
| was 9.78 years, and represents the pres- 
ent worth, with interest at G per cent, 
of a $4,000 annuity for 9.78 years. 

Depreciation was sustained on the 
buildings covered by the conveyance of 
the real estate in question at the rate 
of 2% per cent per annum. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, in his deficiency notice of May 29, 
1926, determined a net income for the 
year 1922 of $184,524.41 and for the 
year 1923, of $122,758.16. In arriving 
at these amounts, no portions of the 
annuity payments were allowed as de- 
ductions from gross income. The Com- 
sioner allowed a deduction of $2,400 in 
each of these years as depreciation on 
| the buildings in question in determining 
the net income shown above. 

Opinion by Phillips: 

This proceeding raises the interesting 
question of the proper treatment, for 
the purposes of the income tax, of a 
transaction by which one acquires prop- 
erty in exchange for an agreement to 
; Pay an annuity over an indefinite period. 








On the other hand, it would be sound 
accounting to list the real estate as an 
asset at it value and the annuity con- 
tract as a liability. Steinbach Co., 3 B. 
B, A. 348, 

The computation of the value of an 
annuity involves the reduction of future 
payment to their present worth by dis- 
counting such payments at some agreed 
rate of interest. In the instant case the 
present value on December 26, 1912, of 
these future payments has been fixed 
at $80,000. 

According to the stipulation, this 
represents the present value of a $10,000 
annuity to one whose expectancy was 
11.208 years. This would represent total 
payments of $112,080 during these years, 
but a part of those payments would 
represent interest for the use of money. 

Since the present value of the an- 
nuity is arrived at by means of adding 
together the discounted value of the fu- 
ture payments, it is proper that only 
such discounted value of each payment 
should be treated as a payment’ upon the 
principal of the obligation and the dis- 
count should be treated as a payment of 
interest. If the whole of each payment 
is treated as a payment upon the prin- 
cipal of the obligation, the obligation 
would be written’ off in eight years, 
whereas it is evident from the stipula- 
tion that the normal life of the obliga- 
tion is 11,208 years. 

Since this period would not expire un- 


|til after the years here in controversy, 


we are of the opinion that there has 
been no loss except to the extent that 
the payments made during the years in 
question represented the excess over the 
present value of such payments on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1912. 

Seven Board Members 


Join in Dissent 

So far as the increase in payments 
made under the amendment of 1917 is 
concerned, we are of the opinion that 
such payments may not be deducted. The 
petitioner received nothing for its agree- 
ment to increase the annual payments. 
The act was purely voluntary, without 
consideration and in the nature of a 
gift. 

Such payments do not represent cost 
of the real estate, payments under the 
annuity venture or expenses of the pe- 
titioner. No basis exists for their de- 
duction. 

It follows from what we have said 
above that the cost of the real estate 
to the petitioner was $80,000 and that 
depreviation is properly to be computed 
on that basis. 

Reviewed by the Board. Decision will 
be entered under Rule 50. 

Sternhagen, dissenting: 


Upon the 


[Continued on Page 5. Column 1.] 
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Bulk of Production 
+ Of Metal Goods Sold 


Direct to Consumer 


Commerce Department Gives 
Result of Inquiry Into Ac- 
tivities of Industry at 
Cleveland. 


Manufacturers of metal and metal 
products other than iron and steel in 
Cleveland and environs sold direct to 
consummers more than $22,000,000 of 
finished products out of total sales of 
$32,795,487 in 1927, the Department of 
Commerce has announced as the result of 


a.preliminary report of a census of in- 
dustrial purchases and distribution. 
This report is one of a series which 
the Department has obtained as a part 
of its trial census of distribution. The 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce col- 
laborated in gathering the data. The 
@statement follows in full text: 
Manufactures of metals and metal 
products, other than iron and steel, oper- 
ating establishments in Cleveland and 
environs doing an annual volume of 
business aggregating $100,000 or more, 
purchased semifinished products valued 
at $18,677,544 during 1927 and distributed 
finished products valued at $32,795,487. 


Purchases of Metals. 


Purchases of metals during the year 
amounted to $17,135,954, 91.75 per cent 
of the total purchases in the semifinished 
group, with aluminum contributing $10,- 
121,044 to the total. Purchases of cast- 
ings amounted to $441,249; chemicals, 
$211,698; glass and glass products, $96,- 
565; enamels, lacquers, pigments, etc., 
$61,205; bolts, nuts, screws, etc., $29,302; 
miscellaneous semifinished products, 
$701,571. : ; 

Mill supplies, fuel, packing materials, 
etc., purchased during the year were 
valued at $1,250,571 divided between 
fuel oil, $145,456; coal, $79,811; elec- 
tric light and power, $27,964; fuel and 
power, (unclassified) $52,608; packing 
and shipping supplies, $238,819; oils and 
greases, $5,245; and miscellaneous mill 
supplies, $700,668. , , 

Expenditures for equipment, main- 
tenance, etc., during the year amounted 
to $705,737. In this group purchases of 
equipment other than machinery totaled 
$309,187; new machinery, $165,037; re- 
pairs and additions to buildings and re- 
pairs to equipment, $116,045; office sta- 
tionary, supplies, furniture and equip- 
ment, $91,054; automobiles, trucks, re- 
pairs and maintenance, $24,414. 


Consumer is Best Customer. 

Sales of finished products direct to the 
consumer durig the year totaled $22,- 
520,492; wholesaiers, jobbers, etc., $6,- 
367,518; retailers, $867.418; chain stores 
and organizations doing group buying 
for independents, $93,033; while the vol- 
ume of business by companies unable to 
classify their sales amounted $2,947,026. 

Because cf the limited time in which 
to complete the enumeration, only plants 
manufacturing products with a value of 
$100,000 or more were solicited for infor- 
mation. 

The census of industrial purchases and 
distribution, of which this report is a 
part, was to ascertain the practicability 
and scope of questions concerning the 
purchases of manufacturers that would 
provide data on the interchange of com- 
modities between manufacturers and the 
channels through which the finished prod- 
ucts of manufactures flow that could be 
included in a census ef distribution now 

ending. 
It = generally recognized by econo- 
mists that only with adequate knowledge 
of distribution to the ultimate consumer, 
will it be possible to rationalize the 
process of distribution to the efficient de- 
gree that prevails in the process of manu- 

cture. 
—— it is fairly definitely known 
that the spread of price between the 
manufcaturer and the consumer 1s en- 
larged by the presence of avoidable 
waste in distribution, any data, which 
form a basis for more economical dis- 
tribution should redound to the benefit of 
the consumer. 


Model of Invention Granted 
Admission Free of Duty 


New York, April 5.—Merchandise in- 
voiced as “patterns of individual wheel 
drives” was the subject of a test case 
just decided by the United States Cus- 
toms Court in favor of the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation. This 
merchandise, upon entry, was subjected 
to duty at 40 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der Paragraph 399, Act of 1922, as man- 
ufactures of metal not specially pro- 
vided for. 

Claim was made for free entry under 
Paragraph 1620, providing for models of 
inventions and of other improvements 
in the arts, to be used exclusively as 
models and incapable of any other use. 
Chief Justice Fischer wrote the Court’s 
findings in this case, favoring the duty- 
free status claimed by the plaintiffs. 

The sample in evidence consisted of 
miniature wheel drives, representing a 
modern patented device intended to be 
used by railroads for providing a means 
of connecting the electric motor to the 
driving axle flexibly and at the same 
time providing a way to spring support 
of all this electric-motor weight and re- 
serving the space between the wheels 
for the designer to make the best use of 
his material and -his motor. (Protests 
Nos. 198750-G-41000-26, etc.) 


Tax Deduction Allowed 
On Annuity Agreement 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

two issues submitted, I am of opinion 
that no part of the amounts paid by the 
corporation to the seller of the building 
can be deducted, because all payments 
are the purchase price or cost of the 
building and such an investment of capi- 
tal is not deductible. 

The depreciation deduction must be 
based on actual cost. United States v. 
Ludey, 274 U. S. 295. Although the base 
varies each year by the addition of a 
new payment and the rate varies as to 
each payment because of the progres- 
sively shortening life, this is clear and 
can be easily computed by arithmetic. 

Marquette, Smith, Trammell, Arun- 
dell, Van Fossan, and Murdock “agree 
with this dissent. 

March 28, 1929, 
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Foreign Trade 


Business Conditions in Various Nations 
Summarized By Department of Commerce 


Activity Returns to Normal in Mexico Outside of Military 
Zones; Situation in Canada Is Favorable. 


Business activity in Mexico outside 
the zone of military operations is slowly 
returning to normal, the Department of 
Commerce stated April 5 in its weekly 
review of foreign business conditions. 

While business in Japan is slow, there 
is a better outlook, and British trade 
conditions indicate the continuation of 
slow but gradual improvement, it was 
added in the statement, which follows in 
full text: 

Australia.—Business in Austraiia con- 
tinued quiet but steady, with the out- 
look improved by _ beneficial rains in 
wheat-growing and dairying districts. 
Labor disputes in the coal and lumber 
industries continue. Wool is firm, with 
buying on German and Japanese accounts 
active. Subscriptions to the new Com- 
monwealth loan of £7,000,000 are re- 
ported to be satisfactory. A new Austra- 
lian company for the manufacture of 
light aeroplanes is projected, according 
to reports. 

Austria.—A dispute with workmen re- 
garding the principle of wage payments 
on holidays has resuited in a strike in 
three, and a lockout in two Vienna auto- 
motive plants, while the Central Indus- 
trial Association has voted a lockout for 
the entire Vienna metal working indus- 
try, effective April 8, and for the same 
industries in the entire country effective 
April 15, if the Vienna strike is not fa- 
vorably settled in the meantime. 

The Austrian industrial and trade 
situation has returned to aproximately 
the scale of operations which prevailed 
three months ago, when the handicap 
of severe winter weather was first felt. 
The financial situation in outside mar- 
kets combined with increased local de- 
mands for credit accommodation has 
created a slight stringency in the local 
money market. 

Brazil.—General business continues 
very dull, exchange weak, and money 
tight. The commodity markets have 
been dull with specilaties and textiles 
stagnant. 


Mild Weather Aids 
Business in Canada 


Canada.—Very mild weather during 
the week contributed materially to a 
brisk movement of wearing apparel, foot- 
wear, haberdashery and Easter novel- 
ties. Wholesale dry goods and hard- 
ware also report a very satisfactory level 
of current business; in the latter line, 
sales have been somewhat under 1928 
records but the outlook is optimistic in 
view of the construction outlook. Elec- 
trical equipment sales continue active 
and lead and copper manufactures are 
firm and moving to higher levels 

British Columbia reports a more brisk 
movement of wholesale groceries. Pro- 
duction of maple sugar and syrup has 
been begun in Eastern Canada. Gains 
in manufacturing continue the activating 
influence in higher employment levels 
and freight car loadings as reported in 
March, 
rubber are all working on heavy produc- 
tion schedules, and in the first and last 
of these, the export movement is notably 
heavier than last year. : 

Sales of new automobiles in Ontario 
and Quebee so far reported are about 
a third heavier than in the first two 
months of last year, the increased busi- 
ness entend:ng to imports which regis- 
tered notable gains in commercial cars, 
and a less substantial increase in lower 
priced passenger automobiles. 

February bank debits still reflect 
slower business in the Prairie Provinces, 
although other sections of the Dominion 
reported increases aggregating about 
ten per cent. Winnipeg collections by 
retailers are also reported slow, although 
wholesale payments are improving, and 
a fair to good situation is reported from 
other western points. 


Unsettled Conditions 
Are Noted in Canada 


Fall wheat is reported by Ontario 


farmers to have come through the win- | 


ter in good condition. Ice conditions 
in the St. Lawrence are reported un- 
officially to warrant the prediction of 
an early opening of navigation. : 

China—North China areas remain 
quiet but uneasy, resulting in runs on 
two local Chinese banks. Termination is 
reported of the strike situation on the 
Peking-Mukden Railway, and_ through 


passenger service between Peking and | 
The Shanghai trade 


Mukden is resumed. 
outlook is less favorable than at, any 
time during the past year because of un- 
easiness with regard to the political sit- 
uation. Lower Yangtze trade movements 
continue at normal volume, with some 
disruption considered possible in shipping 
and import-export movements in upper 
Yangtze areas. Outlook is fair for gen- 
eral business in Manchuria. 3 

Operating conditions on the Peking- 
Mukden Railway are improving slightly, 
and through daily mail service was re- 
sumed March 26. Construction is_pro- 
gressing satisfactorily on the railway 
planned between Tsitsibar and Aigun 
(Tabeho), with rails now laid for a dis- 
tance of 29 kilometers from Tsitsihat. 
The planting season is starting in dis- 
tricts near Mukden. Local paper cur- 
rency, known as fengpiao, is 
steady at 38.50 to one Yuan dollar.( Yuan 
dollar is normally worth $0.50.) 


Favorable Weather 
Helpful in Denmark 


Denmark.—With trade turnover grow- 
ing, the slow improvement in Danish 
business conditions of the past several 
months was further accelerated toward 
the close of March, owing to more favor- 
able weather conditions. Money is grow- 
ing somewhat easier but agriculture and 
trade are still hampered by the scarcity 
of capital and relatively high rates of 
interest. Industries, while leaving much 
to be desired, show increased activity 


in all major branches except in the tex- | 


tile industry. Unemployment is grad- 


ually being reduced and was estimated | 


at about 70,000 at the end of March. 
The agricultural production is maintained 
at a high level. Prices are satisfac- 
tory but the high prices, especially on 
butter, show a tendency to decline. 
Shipping is again fully occupied with 
no idle tonnage, 
factor in the situation is the disagree- 
ment on the defense yi estion between the 
Government Party and the Right Wing 
which resulted in the dissolution of the 
Parliament and the calling for a general 
election on April 24. It is considered 
possible that a change of cabinet. may 
occur, 


Automobiles, sheet metals and |} 


holding | 


The only disturbing | 


A temporary, budget for 1929-] 


1930 was passed when the regular budget 
was defeated. Although the severe ice 
conditions markedly affected foreign 
trade during February the turnover was 
greater than expected. Exports and re- 
exports were comparatively wel! main- 
tained and amounted to 105,000,000 
crowns compared with 125,000,000 crowns 
during January. Imports likewise de- 


clined from 129,000,000 crowns to 93,- 
000,000 crowns, creating an export sur- 
plus of about 12,000,000 crowns. Whole- 
sale and retail prices are entirely stable 
with the exception of fuel prices which 
rose rapidly during the period of shipping 
difficulties. February wholesale price 
index was 159, an increase of 8 points. 

India.—Holidays in the past week have 
interfered with business in all bazaar 
lines. Jute and hessians are both rul- 
ing steadily. The return of Ghandi to 
Calcutta resulted in only minor distur- 
bances, 


Industrial Districts 
Are Active in Italy 


Italy.—Activity in the strictly indus- 
trial districts of Italy continues to in- 
crease slowly, but some depression pre- 
vails elsewhere. Basic industries show 
a general improvement and annual re- 
ports of various important concerns in- 
dicate that last year’s difficult condi- 
tions were readily surmounted. The 
failure of the tourist season has been 
seriously felt and efforts are being made 
to attract greater numbers during the 
coming year. 

The low purchasing power of the 
masses resulting from low wage levels 
is a serious drawback to the develop- 
ment of the internal market, and the 
government is leading an attempt to 
remedy the situation by increasing the 
salaries and wages of all government 
employes. Industrialists are expected to 
fellow this lead when general conditions 
show greater improvement. The finan- 
cial position of the government continues 
strong with revenues exceeding expendi- 
tures. Severe winter weather resulted 
in higher unemploymnt during Feb- 
ruary. 

January foreign trade figures com- 
pared unfavorably with January of last 
year, showing higher imports and re- 
duced exports; the January, 1929, figures 
were: Imports, 1,815,000,000 lire and 
exports, 997,000,000 lire. Cold weather 
did considerable damage to fruit crops, 
but the acreage of field crops is believed 
to be higher than last year. Sicilian 
winter lemons were damaged by the cold, 
but the summer crop is expected to show 
a 50 per cent increase over last year. 

Japan.—Business in Japan is slow, but 
with a better outlook. The luxury tariff 
on several items has been abolished and 
new rates designated. Items include all 
outdoor sporting goods, tea, certain 
leathers, cocoa, honey, jams, biscuits, and 
cheese. (For specific rates see item 
under Tariff Section.) It is reported that 
steel prices will be raised in June. 





Easter Buying 
Declined in Mexico 


Mexico.—Busines activity outside of 
the zone of military operations is slowly 
returning to normal, but retail buying 
is less active than usual for the Easter 
season. Petroleum production continues 
to decline, the output in February being 
3,130,000 barrels as compared with 3,- 
714,000 barrels in January and 4,474,000 
barrels in the same month of 1928. 

Exports also have dropped sharply 
and were 1,206,000 barrels in February, or 
608,000 barrels less than in January and 
1,826,000 barrels less than in February 
of last year. On account of the need for 
funds in connection with the suppression 
of the revolt, it is believed that further 
payments by the federal treasury on old 
supply bills, or developments in connec- 
tion with the public debt will be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Netherlands East Indies.—Retail mar- 
kets have been particularly dull since the 
native holiday celebrations. Import and 
exports business is also inactive but 
some recovery is expected after Easter. 

New Zealand.—A satisfactory business 
level has been maintained in New Zea- 
land for the past month, and from all in- 
dications present conditions are likely to 
|continue for some time. Due to the re- 
jturns coming in from the season’s pro- 
duce, money is plentiful and banks are 
reporting a large surplus of deposits in 
relation to advances. The situation is 
|being further improved by a heavy ex- 
|cess of exports over imports. 

It is estimated locally that dairy farm- 
ers will realize approximately £2,500,000 
|more for their produce than in the past 
season. Wool prices, however, while still 
|}ata satisfactory level, are easier. Con- 
| ditions in the motor trade are satisfac- 
| tory, with both new and second hand cars 
;moving well. Sales are expected to ex- 
ceed those of last season by a good mar- 
|gin. Owing to slackness of building 
| operations, lumber is quiet. Talking mo- 
|tion pictures which were shown recently 
for the first time in New Zealand were 
enthusiastically received. 








Seasonal Influences 
Harmful in Norway 

Norway.—The improvement which 
characterized the Norwegian business 
situation at the beginning of the year 
has received a temporary check owing 
chiefly to seasonal influences. Industries, 
however, are generally active and prices 
are firm. February bank clearings were 
25 per cent less than during January. 
Note circulation on March 15 totaled 
296,000,000 crowns, an increase of 4,000,- 
000 crowns since February 15, while 
loans and discounts during February 
remained unchanged at 26,000,000 
crowns. 

Norway’s largest department store has 
been destroyed by fire but will be re- 
built immediately. Two new freighters 
of 5,500 tons each have been ordered 
by the Norwegian American Line. The 
ships will be employed in the route be- 
tween New York and Norway. Both 
imports and exports were less than ex- 
pected and resulted in lower revenues 
from custom receipts than had. been 
estimated. February imports were val- 
ued at 75,500,000 crowns, an increase of 
2,300,000 crowns compared with the pre- 
vious month, while exports declined to 
53,800,000 crowns from 60,300,000 crowns 
for January. 

Panama.—The economic commission 
headed by a member of the National City 
Bank of New York predicts that the 
Panama budget will be balanced by the 





Trade Practices 


Examiners to Take 
Testimony in Four 
Trade Complaints 


Commission to Hold Hearing 
In Advertising Case; Steel 
Furniture Industry 


To Meet. 


Four trial examiners’ hearings, one of 
them to take testimony on behalf of the 
Aluminum Company of America in an 
inquiry conducted under both the Clay- 
ton and Federal Trade Commission Acts, 
are scheduled for the week of April 8, 
the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced April 5. 

The announcement, listing matters 
that’ will occupy the attention of the 
Commission for the coming week, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Aluminum Company of America; Mon- 
day, April 8, 10 a. m., Pittsburgh, office 
of Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gordon, 
Union Trust building; inquiry under 
both Clayton and Federal Trade Com- 
mission Acts; beginning taking of testi- 
mony by counsel for respondent; Wil- 
liam W. Sheppard, trial examiner; Rich- 
ard P. Whiteley and E, J. Hornibrook, 
Commission’s attorneys. (Docket 1335). 

McFadden Publications, Inc., of New 
York; Monday, April 8, 10 a. m., New 
York, U. S. Courthouse building, Broad- 
way and Park Row; alleged misrepre- 


sentation; Edward M. Averill, trial ex- | 
aminer; Baldwin B. Bane, Commission’s | 


attorney. (Docket 1549). 


Perpetual Encyclopedia Corporation, 
and others, of Chicago, Thrusday, April 
11, 10 a. m., Chicago, Grand Jury Room, 
603 United States Post Office Building; 
alleged misrepresentation; John W. 
Bennett, trial examiner; G. Ed. Rowland, 
Commission’s attorney. (Docket 1371.) 

Perpetual Encyclopedia Corporation, 
and others, of Chicago; Friday, April 12, 
2 p. m., Minneapolis, 303 United States 
Post Office Building; alleged misrepre- 
sentation; John W. Bennett, trial exami- 
ners, G. Ed Rowland, Commission’s at- 
torney. (Docket 1371.) 

Hearings before Commissioners. — 
Hearing before the Commissioners as to 
whether or not a supplemental complaint 
shall issue in the matter of W. M. Mason 
and others, doing business as Merchants 
Cooperative Advertising Service, in Dal- 
las, Tex., will be held Friday, April 12, 
2 p. m., in the hearing room of the Com- 
mission, 2000 D Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton. The present complaint has to do 
with alleged misrepresentation. (Docket 
1534.) 

Trade practice conferences.—Steel 
furniture industry; Saturday, April 13, 
10 a. m., Washington, at Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Chair- 
man Edgar. A. McCulloch, presiding. 
Subjects proposed for discussion are: 
Price discrimination, secret rebates, 
commercial bribery, interference with 
contracts, enticement of employes, mis- 
leading statements, guarantee against 
decline in price, postdating and predat- 
ing of contracts, and uniform con- 
tracts. 


end of the current year. The commis- 
sion is now completing a report for sub- 
mission to President Arosemena who ex- 
pects to call an extra session of the As- 
sembly in May to act on recommenda- 
tions of the commission. After thorough 
investigation it is estimated that the 
value of purchases made in the Republic 
of Panama by residents of the Canal 
Zone, the army, navy, biennial fleet vis- 
its, tourists, and transiting ships amount 
to $14,000,000 annually. 

Dr. John D. Long, of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, submits a new 
sanitary code to the Panama Govern- 
ment the stipulations of which would 
give the Board of Hygiene and Public 
Health central control. The first ship- 
ment of building materials for the new 
$300,000 Colon theater is on its way. 
The Panama auto finishing works have 
opened a plant as a result of the-growing 
demand for such service. 


A local Brijgsh steamship agent has | 


secured a concession for the exploitation 
of timber in Veraguas. The smallpox 
quarantine in the banana district of Da- 
rien prevents fruit purchases from that 
region. The first’ foreign commercial 
plans of the Scadta Company entered 
the Canal Zone on March 27, coming from 
Barranquilla. Resumption of through 
traffic on the railroad from Port Limon 
to San Jose, Costa Rica, is predicted by 
April 10. 


Abaca Market 


Quiet in Philippines 


Philippine Islands—As a result of 
absence of demand from the United 
States and little inquiry from Europe 
and Japan, the abaca market remains 
quiet. Prices are unchanged at 30 pesos 
per picul of 139 pounds for grade F; 
I, 27.50; Jus, 20.50; Juk, 16.75; and L, 
14.75. (1 peso equals $0.50.) Receipts 
of abaca at Manila during the past 
week totaled 37,455 bales. Copra arri- 
vals continue seasonally light and oil 
mills are operating intermittently. To- 
day’s f. o. b. price at Hondagua and 
Cebu are 11.75 pesos per picul; Legaspi, 
11,375 pesos, and Manila, 12.25 pesos. 
It is announced that the Manila Railroad 
Company is soon to purchase approxi- 
mately $600,000 worth of new rolling 
stock in the United States. 


United Kingdom.—With seasonal fac- | 


tors contributing, British trade conditions 
indicate the continuation of slow but 
gradual improvement. Substantial reduc- 
tions in unemployment, due in part to 
the pre-Easter activity, feature the lat- 
est labor returns. Railway earnings are 
better, and country check clearings 
through London have increased. Pro- 
vincial bank clearings, however, are still 
below last year's level. 
pansion is shown in the coal output vol- 
ume, and steel production has also in- 
creased. 

Automotive plants are busy, while the 
engineering trades in general are some- 
what better engaged. The cotton and 
wool goods industries continue unsatis- 
factory, as do the shoe and leather trades, 
although the latter perhaps show a lit- 
tle improvement. The import volume of 
raw materials, except wool and hides, 
was well maintained durng the first two 
months of this year. A slight reduction 
in exports is indicated by the most recent 


figures, probably due to the recent re-| 





A notable ex-| 
| afford Congress and the public an oppor- 


|tunity to examine, digest, and utilize 
|them in determining rates. 
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Agriculture 


Increase Anticipated in World Exports 
Of Automobile Casings for Coming Year 


Slight Decline Noted in 1928; United States Continues 


To Maintain 


Although the exports of automobile 
casings of the eight principal exporting 
countries decreased 3 per cent in volume 
in 1922, compared with 1927, the trade 
anticipates a substantial increase this 


year, it has just been stated by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Following is the 
statement in full text: 


World exports of automobile casings 
declined probably about 3 per cent in 
volume during 1928 as compared with 
1927, if the exports of the eight principal 
exporting countries—the United States, 
France, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Belgium, Japan, and Germany— 
are taken to show the universal trend 
of the tire trade, states Harry W. New- 
man, Rubber Division. Exports from 
these countries totaled approximately 
8,836,000 units'in 1927 against an esti- 
mated 8,633,000 in 1928. 

Although exports for 1928 decreased 
slightly, the trade is optimistic about 
1929. If the month of January is an 
indication, the optimism is justified. Of 
the four major countries, the exports 
for that month increased 34 per cent 
in volume over January, 1928. The 
brighter outlook for 1929 is based on 
many factors—a phenomenal increase 
in world exports of automobile, the es- 
tablishment of many new bus lines, the 


improvement in roads to encourage mo-! 


toring and freight transportation by 
truck, and the improved economic con- 
ditions in many countries which enable 
a greater expenditure in luxuries. It 
is estimated by the trade that the ex- 
ports of casings for 1929 will be ap- 
proximately 9,500,000. 


The United States throughout 1928! 
its supremacy | 


continued to maintain 
which it acquired during 1927, but sus- 
tained a volume decline of 4 per cent. 
Similar to the United States, the next 
three important countries manifested 
declines—France 14 per cent, Canada 
less than 1 per cent, and the United King- 
dom nearly 2 per cent. On the other 


Flexible Provisions 


Supremacy. 


{ hand Belgium increased its exports by 51 

per cent, Italy 25 per cent, Japan 22 
per cent, and Germany 17 per cent. Con- 
sequently, the trend of the trade during 
1928 has been a decline in the exports 
of the four major countries, but an in- 
crease in the next four important ex- 
porting countries. 

The total decline during 1928 is rather 
difficult to explain but several important 
factors have had a distinct restraint 
upon the trade. The year 1927 was an 
exceptionally good one for the tire trade 

\and stocks were rather high at the close 

of the year. During January and Febru- 
ary, months in which sales increase for 
the summer consumption, buying was 
slow and did not show any great activity 
{until March. Two important countries 
obtained complete self-sufficiency during 
1928, while other large consuming coun- 
tries reached a greater degree of self- 
sufficiency and therefore depended less 
; upon foreign sources. 

Outside of the United States, Europe 
is the largest consumer of automobile 
casings, and where the manufacture of 
tires is highly concentrated. About 15 
of the 26 sovereign States of Europe pro- 
duce automobile tires. The principal con- 
suming markets in which domestic manu- 
facture plays only a minor or no extent 
|in the consumption are Argentina, Spain, 
Brazil, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa. The United States is the | 
principal supplier in the first three, but 
Canada holds the upper hand in New 
Zealand and South Africa, owing to the 
preferential tariff granted British coun- 
tries. French-made tires find their best 
market in Switzerland; Belgian tires in 
the Netherlands; Italian tires in British 
India. and Ceylon; and German tires in 
Argentina. 

Argentina with 310,805 automobiles is 
the largest market wholly supplied by 
imported tires. Foreign capital, however, 
is interested and it may not be long be- 
fore a considerable portion of the Ar- 
gentine consumption may be supplied by 
a domestic product. 





for reduction of Cuban sugar duties from 
1.76 to 1.23 cents a pound. A similar 


violation occurred in connection with the 


Of Tariff Criticized 


Representative Hull Urges| 
Repeal as Cause of Busi- 
ness Uncertainty. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
when the Fordney-McCumber act was | 


framed, on account of abnormal postwar | 


conditions. 


report on linseed oil, and, I think, on 
halibut. 

_ The law says that when differences 
in production cost here and abroad are 
shown by investigation, he shall ascer- 
tain said differences and determine and 
proclaim the increase or decreases sug- 
gested by the facts, etc. Further to en- 
large the flexible provisions would give 
the President autocratic power, and 
would enable him virtually to make over 
any’ tariff system enacted by Congress, 
while all persons and businesses seeking 
either increases or decreases of rates 


!in the pending revision would be sol- 


The breakdown in practice of this cost- | emnly assured, as in 1922, that this rapid 


of-production tariff formula is now gen- 


erally recognized, due to inability to se- 
cure accurate foreign costs to the ex- 
tent necessary for any comprehensive 
tariff action here. 
formula, then, will the pending repub- 
lican tariff revision be based? 

It is not pretended that we can procure | 
accurate foreign production costs save 
to a limited extent. We have not done so. | 
Manifestly, in the pending revision, there 
will be no standard of measuring tariffs, 
but rates will be prescribed without rule 
of limit as they were prior to 1910, upon 
the completely discredited and exploded 
theory that we can again depend upon 
the competition of domestic industries to 
hold prices down to a fair levei. 


publican spokesmen express apprehen- 


|sion that the rates may be made too | 


high. If high tariffs are in the interest | 
ot the general public, as is claimed, and 
if domestic competition can be depended 
upon to hold down prices, why should 
some Republican spokesmen become so 
fearful about still further increases of 
rates, or why should they hesitate to dis- 
card all tariff formulas as they did prior 


j to 1910? 


The seriously discussed proposal to 


enlarge the flexible provision, instead of | 


repealing it, should awaken general in- 
terest, in the light of our past experi- 
ence with this provision. .It was con- 
ceived through sinister motives, and its 


professed purposes have been tuted. | 


distorted, perverted, and prostituted. 

It was conceived for the two-fold pur- 
pose of placating those who sought 
either tariff increases or tariff decreases, 
and also the House champions of the 
American valuation plan. It was to be 
an all-inclusive agency readily to afford 
tariff increases or decreases to those so 
requesting; and, still more important, 
spokesmen assured the country that its 
paramount function would be exercised 
in lowering rather than 


excessive in major instances when the 


| Fordney act was written. 
The sum total of the functions of the} 


flexible. provision since 1922 
tariff increases in about 20 cases, many 
of which are of relative importance, with 
only five or six decreases of duties of 
such trivial importance as bob white 
quail, paint brush handles, ete. This 
policy of tariff increases was in the face 
of a vast range of confessedly excessive 
rates left untouched. 


One “most damaging effect of the flex- | 


ible provision has been greatly to lower 
the prestige and impair the efficiency 
of the Tariff Commission. Most of the 
time the commission has been diverted 
to work under the flexible provision, al- 


though it could have rendered a tre-| 


mendous public service in prosecution of 
its statutory duties relating to investiga- 
tions and reports on the effect of our 
tariffs upon the industries and labor of 
the country, and in assembling a vast 
range of industrial and trade facts far 
enough in advance of tariff revision to 


Virtually all the real functions of the 
tariff commission became inoperative on 
account of the constant and insistent de- 
mands of various interests for additional 
tariffs through the flexible provision. 
These interests, often none too scrupul- 
ous, strive to pack the tariff commission, 
and to overpersuade or browbeat mem- 
bers in given instances. Conditions bor- 
dering on national scandal have been the 
result. 

The President, even, declined to ob- 


Upon what rule or | 


raising the! 
Fordney tariff rates, confessedly made | 


has been | 


fire flexible agency would give favorable 


action to each. 


This flexible provision, known as Sec. 
; 315, has failed in practical value, kept 
| business in a state of uncertainty; con- 
sumed most of the time of the Tariff 
Commission; absorbed a large amount of 
the time of the President, already over- 
burdened; almost divorced the Tarff Com- 
mission from relationship with Congress 


| in connection with which its chief du- 


ties should lie; lowered the personnel 
and involved it in bitter factional differ- 


| ences. 


_ Unless Congres is virtuaiiy to abdicate 
its one outstanding function and delegate 
it to an unnatural agency such as that 


|created by the flexible provision, with 
And yet, in the same breath, some Re-| 


its colorful, disappointing and debased 
record of operation since 1922, it would 
be wholly unwise not to repeal this 
provision, and still more unwise to en- 
large it instead. 


Argentina Reduces Duties 
On Exports of Farm Goods 


Argentina has reduced export duties 
for April on several classes of agricul- 
j tural commodities, cables the Commer- 
|cial Attache at Buenos Aires, Alexander 
V. Dye, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced April 5 in a statement which 
follows in full text: 

The following changes were made in 
the Argentine export duty schedule for 
|April; duties in gold pesos per metric 
' ton: 

Mar. 
0.63 
1.41 


April 
0.58 
1.20 
0.51 
0.78 


; Oats 
Corn 
Linseed 0.57 
Barley % 0.82 
Wheat : ‘ 
Quebracho extract 2.28 
Quebracho log i 
Sheepskins 
Entre Rios wool 
Southern wool 
Cordoba wool 

i Western wool 


T-+-e 
2.04 


*No duties. yUnchanged. 

Export duties on other commodities | 
usually taxable at fluctuating rates are 
not reported. Commodities subject to 
export duty at standard rates are not 
affected. 





Imports of Gloves 
From Italy Gaining 





Quality of Product Said to Aid 
Neapolitan Industry. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
them busy for some time at full capacity. 
While prices have been fairly stationary 
at low levels for some time past, there 
are now indications of increase for future 
orders, owing to the strong market de- 
mand and the increasing cost of raw 





; materials. 

Italy’s exports to other leading mar- 
kets aiso have been on the upward trend 
during the last year. Great Britain has 
always been Italy’s leading market for 
| leather gloves, taking 6,695,000 pairs out 
of a total of 8,347,000 pairs in the first 
11 months of 1928, compared with 4,998,- 
000 pairs (out of 6,124,800 pairs) in the 
same period of 1927, and 5,138,700 pairs 
| (out of 5,789,900 pairs) in the same pe- 
riod of 1926. The high-record level in 
‘exports to Great Britain was in 1925, 
during the first 11 months of which Italy 


tardation in transportation as a result} serve the mandatory provisions of the | exported 6,878,900 pairs. 


of extremely cold weather. The daily 
average of exports, however, compares 
favorably with that of a year ago, 


flexible tariff when he refused to take 


automatic and affirmative action on ine | 


report of the tariff commission calling 


Chief among the reasons for the stead- 
ily increasing exportation of Italian 
gloves to the United States is the grow- 


Definite Provision 
For Disposition of 
Crop Surplus Urged 


Program of Storage Alone 
Would Be Inadequate, 


Senate Committee 
Is Advised. 


Provision for the disposition of sur 
plus crops as well as their storage 
should be made in any program of farms 
relief legislation, Car} Vrooman, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, stated in testimony recently given 
to the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. In this connection Mr. 
Vrooman suggested adoption of the so- 
called export-credit plan, and also ad- 
vanced a crop-acreage limitation plan as 
the means of reducing production. 

The full text of Mr. Vrooman’s state- 
ment to the Committee follows: 

All sincere friends of “farm relief” 
want a bill passed that “has teeth,” or in 
other words that will get results. They 
also want a bill that is “sound economi- 
cally.” And they want a bill that will 
prevent high prices for farm products 
from overstimulating production. As to 
the methods to be employed in carrying 
out these general policies, there is less 
unanimity of opinion. 


Would Restrict Production. 


The present McNary bill is excellent 
as far as it goes—its most important 
provision being- one for the storage of 
surplus from bumper crops, for consump- 
tion during shortages caused by partial 
crop failures. Practically all students of 
the subject favor such a provision as a 
partial remedy. But this bill would be 
greatly strengthened if greater provision 
were made to get rid of surplus crops as 
well as to store them and if a strong 
brake were provided to prevent higher 
prices from overstimulating production. 

These features could be provided by 
means of two simple amendments to the 
McNary bill, incorporating the “crop 
acreage limitation plan” and the “export 
credit plan,” which in 1921 passed the 
Senate by a unanimous vote and the 
House by a two-thirds majority, only to 
be killed “in conference.” 

The export credit plan is a simple, 
practical business device that has been 
used from time immemorial, the world 
over, to increase sales by the extension 
of credit upon sound commercial se- 
curity. In the hands of conservative, ca- 
pable government officials, it would give 
the United’ States a marketing power, 
in the markets of the world, that would 
be invaluable. 


Fee Said to Be Inadequate. 


It has long been contended, and with 
reason, that no farm relief bill is safe 
or sound that does not contain a pro- 
vision that will prevent high prices for 
farm products from over-stimulating 
production. The advocates of the “equali- 
zation fee” insisted that this species of 
over-production tax could be relied upon 
to do this. But the obvious answer to 
this claim is an appeal to experience. As 
the loss from over-production since 1921, 
of several billion dollars a year, has not 
deterred the farmers from planting too 
large an acreage of practically all staple 
crops, it seems highly improbable that 
the imposition of an “equalization fee” 
tax, of but a small percentage of that 
amount, could be counted on to do so. 

To my mind, the most practical 
method yet suggested of preventing 
over-stimulation of production by high 
prices, is the Crop Acreage Limitation 
plan, This plan is merely a high-pow- 
ered educational and patriotic drive, on 
the part of Federal, State and local au- 
thorities, to induce the mass of the farm- 
ers to withdaw from crop production a 
given percentage of their arable land, 
by planting it in nitrogen-gathering 
crops to be plowed under as fertilizer. 

For more than a generation the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture has been 
advocating such a policy as a means of 
conserving our greatest national asset— 
the fertility of the soil. Up to date, this 
educational campaign has not been very 
successful, except among a small per- 
centage of the most intelligent farmers, 
It is evident, however, that by combin- 
ing the immediate financial appeal of 
higher prices with the scientific argu- 
ment for soil enrichment, a winning cam- 
paign could be launched, somewhat as 
follows. 

The Federal Farm Board, soon to be 
created, and the Department of Agri- 
culture could give the necessary Federal 
backing to the plan; State committees 
could be organized, with Governors as 


| ex-officio chairmen; and local committees 


could be appointed to explain the pur- 
pose of the drive to every farmer in 
each township. The American Bankers’ 
Association, the United States Chamber 


--|0f Commerce and all the leading farm 
-| organizations 


undoubtedly could be 
counted on to cooperate in an effort to 


| make an outstanding success of this safe, 
_| Sane, and thoroughly scientific policy. 


Reforestation Advocated. 

In conjunction with this plan, a proper 
reforestation policy on the part of the 
Federal Government could do much to 
retire from agricultural use millions of 
acres of marginal land that can not be 
profitably employed in crop production, 
but which could be made into a great 
source of national wealth and well-being 
if planted in trees. 

_One of the strangest things about the 
discussion during the past seven years 
of the different “farm relief bills” has 
been the lack of interest shown in the 
cost, to the farmers or to the tax payers, 
of the various proposals. Surely the fact 
that the crop storage plan, the export 
credit plan, the crop acreage limitation 
plan and the reforestation plan in the 
long run can be counted on to pay their 
own way, is an argument in their favor 
not to be overlooked. If, on the other 
hand, it should be feared that the benefi- 
cial effects of these plans might not 
furnish emergency relief quickly enough, 
there would seem to be no logical objec- 
tion to the temporary employment of the 
export debenture plan, until these other 
less costly plans could be put into suce 
cessful operation. 


ing confidence on the part of American 
importers,,in, the quality of the Italian 
gloves|and,in the business methods of 
Italian exporters. In more recent years, 
also, there has been a steady tendency 
toward improvement in the quality and 
uniformity of Neapolitan gloves. The 
reentry of American buyers in the Ital- 
ian market on an increasing scale is also 
attributed to their dissatisfaction with 
gloves from other sources, 
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soon to become a member, one a coun- 
selor for the Board, the remaining 49 
were bankers; most of them big bankers. 
When the 56 sat down in that room the | 
farmers were prosperous; never more) 
rosperous in all their lives. When the | 
6 rose from the table the farmers were | 
"Por some of them years to find m 
out but if they were average farmers 
and relied entirely on the income from 
agriculture it was impossible for een 
to survive the years under the change 
credit policy. In 12 months it took 106 
per cent more farm products to get a 
dollar. No industry can survive such 
treatment by the Government. The farm 
industry is in worse condition for the 
sole reason that it was deflated more and 
deflated longer than any other industry. 

It is an astounding fact that on this 
day the 56 men assumed that they had 
the power to control and distribute the 
nation’s credit supply, and they also as- 
sumed that through this control of credit 
they controlled the nation’s production of 
commodities. If anyone doubts this state- 
ment he should read and carefully study 
the minutes of that meeting. The gov- 
ernor of the Board said: “The fact must 
be recognized that, however desirable 
on general principles continued expan- 
sion of trade and industry may be, such 
developments must accommodate them- 
selves to the actual supply of capital and 
credit available.” 

This day the nation’s business was put | 
in a straight-jacket. They took control 
of the credit supply and then reversed 
the law and said trade and business must 
accommodate themselves to the actual 
supply of credit they made available. | 
The law requires them to supply the | 
credit necessary to accommodate trade 
and business. The law makes them 
servants; they reversed the law and 
made themselves masters. From that} 
day to this hour the credit supply of the | 
nation has been directed and controlled. | 
They assumed the right to discriminate 
between industries; some were consid- | 
ered essential and some were considered | 
nonessential. Out of that experience | 
they learned their power and since then | 
they have been discriminating between | 
industries and between sections of the | 





country in the distribution of the com-|bank statement reveals the fact that | are untrue. 


mon credit supply. 


Increased Production 


> 


tically the same while his income was 
divided by two. The climate is the same, 
the productive capacity of the land has 
not changed, and the farmers are more 
efficient than ever before. In his effort 
to survive he has produced more per 
man and has rendered greater servjce 
to the nation. He is the best farmer 
the world has ever seen, yet he is a 
failure because those in control have 
manipulated the nation’s credit supply 
so as to reduce the value of his prop- 
erty and his products, 


Bankers Said to Be Forced 


To Collect Farm Loans - 

Five official investigations of the farm 
problem have been made by groups com- 
posed of men competent to determine the 
matter, In one conclusion they all agree 


and that is, the surplus is the heart of | 


the problem, . 
When seeking a solution it is well 
to keep in mind that on May 18, 1920, 
the Federal Reserve Board, which has 
more power than any other group of 
eight men in the world, combined with 
the great bankers of the nation, deter- 
mined on a program that had for its 


lobjective the “restriction of credit and | 


the increasing of production particularly 
of food products.” This policy or pro- 
gram is still being enforced in the rural 
sections of the country. ‘ 
From 1920 to the present the national 
bank examiners have been compelling 


the rural bankers to collect the loans | 


made to the farmers and local merchants. 
At this time many of the small banks 
are not permitted to serve the communi- 
ties that support them. They gather up 
the money—the circulating medium— 
the medium of exchange in that com- 
munity and ship it out. Of course depres- 
sion and bankruptcy follow. To show 
the actual conditions I below compare 
the resources of May 4, 1920, with the 
resources of December 31, 1927, of a cer- 
tain, typical, national bank in a town of 
3,000 people in Oklahoma: 


Loans to customers 
Commercial paper 
Overdrafts 

Real estate , 
Furniture and fixtures .. 
Redemption fund win 
Stock—Federal Reserve Bank ... 
Bonds to secure circulation 
Warrants Caddo Co, 

U, S. bonds and certificates 
Other bonds ....... ; 

Call loans : 

Cash and due from banks 


are not permitted to serve 
people. A careful study of the above 


in 1920 this bank was an asset and 
rendered a service to the locality in 


+> 
the local 


> 


Government Must 


Aid Weak, He Says 


Discrimination Between Indus- 
tries and Sections of 
Country Alleged. 


This statement shows that the liquid 


capital, the life blood of business in that 
community, has been withdrawn by what 
might be called “the draining and freez- 
| ing system.” 

Under the new policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board as administered by the 
bank examiners, the money of that little | 
town has either been drained out by in- 
vesting it in commercial paper or call} 
loans or it has been frozen by investing 
it in bonds. In either case it no longer 
circulates or stimulates business in that 
community. 


It is now stimulating business and 
|adding to the prosperity in some other 
| section of the country. It is making pos- 
| sible new industries or new buildings in 
some large city, or it is contributing to 
the inflation of the credit supply in New 





3,267.00 
312.50 
900.00 

6,250.00 

4,029.86 

28,851.92 


| York City which is causing the activity 
in stocks and causing the advance in 
| stock prices. 
Bank Declared to Become 
Liability to Community 
Please remember it is the bank ex- 
aminers, the agents of the Government, | 
who are compelling the rural bankers 
;to withdraw the credit from the local 
farmers and merchants and when they | 
finally succeed in collecting the local | 
| loans, the money accumulates in the lit- | 
|tle bank, then it naturally gravitates to | 
the money centers, which no doubt is | 
lthe objective in the minds. of those who | 
/are responsible for the policy. 
' Under this policy the rural bankers | 
May 4, 1920. Dee, 31, 1927. | 
. $235,132.71 $42,221.19 | 
aes 183,400.00 | 
77.50 | 
8,300.00 | 
6,460.00 
1,250.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 | 


204,379.57 
$492,500.82 $1,054,335.64 


jin the agricultural regions since 1920. | 
Most of the reasons urged and accepted 


War inflation was not the cause, be- 
cause there was as much inflation in 


{ance of 300,000 tons of primary nitro- 


j that well 


| tonnage but less in value. 


Germany Increases 
Favorable Balance of 
Trade in Chemicals 


Exports in 1928 Exceeded 
Imports by $185,000,- 
000; Fixed-nitrogen 
Fertilizers Lead. 


German exports of chemical products 
in 1928 exceeded imports by $185,000,- 
000 or 10 per cent more than in the 
year previous, the Trade Commissioner 
at Berlin, William T, Dougherty, has 
reported to the 
merce. 


This favorable balance is greater than | 


before the war, although Germany’s dye 
exports are still far below pre-war 
levels, Trade Commissioner Dougherty 
pointed out. The Department’s state- 
ment, issued April 5 follows in full text; 


German imports of chemicals and al- | 


lied products during 1928 may be roughly 
estimated at about $125,000,000, if all 
items assigned to the cheimcal group in 
the American classification are included. 
Corresponding exports were worth about 
$310,000,000. The present position largely 
reflects the development of fixed-nitro- 
gen fertilizers, which have become of 
first importance in Germany’s export 


of the value of all chemical exports in | 
1928, | 


Department of Com- | 


In February Exceeded Figure in 1928 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTeD HEREIN, 


NG 


PustisHeD Without CoMMENT BY THB UNITED STATES DAILY 


Rate Decisions 


Gross earnings of public utility enter- 
prises in February, exclusive of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, as re- 


by 95 companies or systems operating 
gas, electric light, heat, power, traction 
| and water services and comprising prac- 
| tically all of the important organizations 
in the United States, were $194,000,000, 


ary, and $187,383,731 in February, 1928. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
| ment follows: 


Gross earnings consist, in general, of 
|gross operating revenues, while net 
Gross earnings. 
| January 
| February 





| June 
uly 
| August 
September 
| October 
| November 
| December 


. 995,415,364 


Total 


| trade, and represented nearly one-fourth | 


January 


| February 


Imports From America Shown. | March 


Preliminary statistics show that 
American exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products to Germany during 1928 
were valued at $16,300,000. This 
amount represents about one-eighth of | 
the total German chemical import but it 
is 13 per cent smaller than the record 
value of $18,860,000 established in 1927. | 
The values for 1925 and 1926 were $11,- | 


460,00 and $12,840,000, respectively, and | _ 


the corresponding amount for 1918 was | 
$12,300,000. | 

Germany maintains, and is expected | 
to for some time, its exports of fixed- | 
nitrogen fertilizer and industrial salts, | 
with a value, if not tonnage, surpassing | 
that of any chemical product. Its cur- | 
rent production of fixed nitrogen is esti- 
mated at 800,000 tons (or, in terms of | 
bulk salt, if an average of 20 per cent | 
nitrogen content is accepted, of 4,000,000 
tons). Approximately 500,000 tons of | 
this primary nitrogen are consumed 
locally—400,000 by agriculture and| 
doubtless 100,000 by industry. The bal- 


gen is free for export and it is evident 
over 250,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen were exported by Germany in 
1928. Potash exports are greater in 


Demand for Coal-tar Dyes. 
Coal-tar dyes, in which Germany held 
a prewar supremacy, constitute the sec- | 
ond item of importance in chemical ex- 


| pensation was 


April 

May 

June 

July . 
August sare 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Perbececeseces $715,152,609 


Pay of Railway Employes | 
Increases, Number Declines 


The total number of employes of 


|€lass I railways reported to the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission as of the 
middle of the month of January was 
1,594,744, and the total monthly com- 
236,456,208, according 
to a summary of the statistics just made 


| public by the Commission. 


Compared with the returns for the 


| corresponding month last year, the sum- 
|mary for January, 1929, shows a de- 


in the number of employes of 
Owing to an 


crease 
19,536, or 1.21 per cent. 


lincrease in the average hourly earnings, 


the Commission’s statement says, and 
the fact that January, 1929, had one 


ported to the Department of Commerce! 


as compared with $203,000,000 in Janu- | 


$177,473,781 


$1, 


| Seasonal Decline from January Shown in Records Sub- 
| mitted to Department of Commerce by 95 Companies. 


;earnings in general represent the gross, 
less operating expenses and taxes, or 
| the nearest comparable figures. In some 
cases the figures for earlier years do 
not cover exactly the same subsidiaries, 
owing to acquisitions, consolidations, 
etc., but these differences are not be- 
bieved to be great in the aggregate. This 
summary presents gross and net public- 
utility earnings by months from Janu- 
ary, 1926, the figures for the latest 
| months being subject to revision. 

Gross earnings, January, 1929, $203,- 
000,000; February, 1929, $194,000,000. 
| Net earnings: January 1, 1929, $92,000,- 
| 000; February, 1929, $86,000,000, 


1926, 1927. 

$191,702,022 
177,612,648 
179,564,670 
176,467,300 
171,255,699 
167,975,072 
161,638,462 
162,647,420 
169,413,885 
177,734,493 
182,077,497 
194,985,134 


1928. 
$196,573,107 
187,383,731 
187,726,994 
181,143,683 
180,255,407 
178,696,556 
173,645,919 
178,925,469 
179,346,145 
190,795,668 
198,032,715 
202,000,000 


165,658,704 
167,642,439 
166,927,022 
159,135,618 
157,744,715 
153,245,315 
153,188,101 
159,519,246 
170,733,069 
176,000,649 
188,146,705 
$2,113,074,302 $2,229,552,394 
$66,974,941 
61,555,164 
60,696,920 
59,471,359 
54,993,907 
55,699,751 
49,238,806 
49,844,522 
56,930,481 
60,878,181 
65,844,729 
73,023,848 


$73,746,891 
66,907,757 
65,412,739 
64,907,729 
61,194,779 
59,167,096 
53,980,280 
53,551,164 
61,897,207 
65,259,727 
70,214,468 
78,937,417 


$79,013,279 
74,296,576 
72'811,146 
68,971,324 
67,732,911 
67,537,149 
62,260,333 
61,809.794 
68,235,698 
73,670,561 
81,363,806 
91,000,000 


$775,177,254 


$868,702,577 


Most Farm . Machinery 
Exported by America 


| 


iUnited Kingdom Occupies 
Fourth Place in Value of 
Foreign Shipments. 


The eleventh report of the Imperial 
Economic Committee discloses that the 
United Kingdom occupies fourth place 
!in the value of agricultural machinery 
exported, according to advices to the 
Department of Commerce from its Lon- 
don office. The Department’s statement, 
| just made public, follows in full text: 

The United States is far ahead of all 


Rate Decisions 

Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
April 5 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 


No. 19808. Lone Star Gas Company, v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Decided March 27, 1929. 


1. Rates on internal-combustion engines, 
compressors and parts thereof, in carloads, 
from Cudahy, Wis., and certain points in 
official territory to destinations in Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas found not 
unreasonable. 

2. Rates on like traffic from Grove City, 
Pa., to Artesia, N. Mex. found not un. 
reasonable in the past, but unreasonable 
for the future. Reasonable basis  pre- 
scribed for the future. 

3. Rates on like traffic on interstate ship. 
ments between points in Kansas, Arkan. 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 

No. 18073. International Paper Company 
et al. v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway 
Company et al. Decided March 25, 1929. 
Rates on plain wrapping paper, paper 

bags, and pulpboard, not corrugated, in 

carloads, from Bastrop and West Monroe, 

La., to destinations in southern ‘territory 

found not unreasonable, but unduly preju. 

dicial, Undue prejudice ordered removed. 

Reparation denied. 

Rates on pulpboard and fiberboard, not 
corrugated, in carloads, from New Iberia, 
La., to Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Nashville, Tenn., found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaints dismissed. 

Reparation denied on five carloads of 
wrapping paper from Bastrop, La., to 
Jackson, Miss., which méved prior to a 
reduction in rates. Waiver of under- 
charges directed. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 17643—Wm. Fraser, Jr., Inc., v. At- 

lantic Coast Line Railroad Company et 

al. Decided March 25, 1929. “ 

-1 On furtmer hearing, finding in former 
report 122 I. CG. C. 520, that the rates 
charged on certain shipments of cotton 
linters billed as cottonseed hull fiber or 
shavings from points in Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Pennsylvania to destinations in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and other 
States were applicable, reversed and rep- 
aration awarded. 

2. Rates charged on interstate ship- 
ments billed as cottonseed hull fiber or 
shavings, from points in Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi to destinations in Tennessee, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and Conn- 
ecticut found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Rate complaints made public April 5 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 


4 


, 


which it is located, but in 1927 it had | Massachusetts where banks did not fail 
eased to be an asset and had become | as there was in Iowa where they did fail. 

Of Food Crops Sought cee i; liability. It had become a parasite | High prices of land were not the cause, 
The Governor also said the objective|o1q was sucking up the life blood of | because the average selling price of Iowa | 


No, 21916, Subs. 8 and 9. Quincy North 
Star Co, of Quincy, Ill, v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Re- 


ports and in 1928 amounted to 47,311 | 
metric tons, against 48,803 in 1927 and 
37,142 in 1926. In 1913, however, they 


more working day than January, 1928, countries, the report shows, with exports 
the total compensation increased 2.37|0f a larger value than those of Canada, 


was to “restrict credit and increase pro- | 
duction particularly of food crops.” 
Please note carefully the objective or 
purpose of the meeting. It is the key to} 
the farm problem. There was no farm 
roblem at the time—here is where it 
egan. 

Practically all present were bankers 
and it is not at all singular that they de- 
cided that it was necessary to restrict 
credit, make scarce, reduce the supply, 
of the thing’ they were selling. No 
farmers were present and it is not sur- 
prising that they decided it was neces- 
sary to increase production, make abun- 
dant, increase the supply (create a sur- 
plus), particularly of food crops. They 
discussed the matter for several hours 
and determined a policy for the Board 
and for the bankers, laid their plans and 
made all necessary arrangements for ac- | 
complishing their purpose. 

That is, to restrict credit and increase 
production, particularly of food crops. 
They immediately set it in operation and 
succeeded beyond their expectations. To 
the extent they succeeded they are re- 
sponsible for the farm problem. The 


purchasing power of the dollar, which|the legitimate cre 


. | 
was made scarce, went up and the price 
of commodities, which were made abun- 


} W ° 9 
dant, went down. They did not reduce the | 30, 1913, a 
farmer’s investment one cent, they did | 456 


not reduce his indebtedness, nor his in- 
terest charge, nor his taxes, nor tke num- 
ber of mouths that had to be fed. 

His fixed obligations remained prac- 


Shipping Board Approves 
Sale of Two Cargo Vessels 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
8S. S. “Conehatta” to the American 
Scantic Line, Inc., New York City, for 
the sum of $46,950, vessel to be included 
in the line which serves the trade be- 
tween New York and Scandinavian and 
Baltic ports, The line agrees to in- 


crease the minimum number of guar- |! 


anteed sailings from 28 to 32 per an- 
num. 

The vessel is a steel cargo steamer of 
7,825 deadweight tons equipped with Gen- 
eral Electric turbines and Babcock and 
Wilcox oil burning boilers. 

The Board authorized the sale of the 
S. S. “West Hosokie” to the Los An- 
geles Steamship Company, Los Angeles, 
for the sum of $82,000. The vessel will 
be added to the intercoastal fleet main- 
tained by her purchasers, She is a steel 
cargo ship of 8,551 deadweight tons 
equipped with General Electric turbines 
and Scotch oil burning boilers. She has 
been in lay-up at Norfolk since January, 
1921. 


Authority Is Requested 
For Telephone Merger 


The Richfield Telephone Company and 
the Northern New York Telephone Com- 
pany, in an application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made publie on 
April 5, ask authority for the acquisition 
by the New York company of the tele- 
phone properties of the Richfield com- 
pany at Richfield, N, Y., for $11,250. 


McCloud River Road Flies 
Request to Buy Line 


The McCloud River Railroad has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate authorizing the 
extension of its line by purchase of a 
ortion of track from the McCloud River 
umber Company, from Car A to Ham- 
bone, in Siskiyou County, Califorinia, 6,9 
mils, for $1,000, 


\business and shipping it out to add to! land was never high enough. The man 
|the prosperity of the great cities. _ | who sold his land in 1920 did not receive 

From the standpoint of the community! as much for it in purchasing power as 
it would be better if the depositors with-| the man who sold in 1913. The price was 
drew their money from the bank and| not high, it only seemed to be high be- 
kept it themselves. Then they could and! cause it was expressed in or measured 
would lend it to their neighbors who| by the Government’s depreciated dollar. 


jrate of 603 per year. i 
| past period was nine and one-half times | 


needed it, and the examiners would have 
nothing to say about the terms of the 
loan. . b 
The present policy is destructive. It 
is an economic crime. This little city 
in Oklahoma needs its capital in the 
same way and to the same extent as the 
large cities, and for the agents of the 
Government to deny this fundamental 
right is fo commit a great wrong. 
Since 1920 the country banks have 
been buying bonds and the Comptroller 


lof the Currency has become the greatest} P¢ 


“securities” salesman of all time. Se- 
curities will continue to advance in price 
as long as the Government manipulates 
the credit supply in such way that the 
country banks are compelled to buy 
them, and, on the other hand, there will 
be an acute farm problem as long as 
dit supply is diverted 
by the Government to other channels. 
During the seven years between June 
nd June 30, 1920, there were 
bank suspensions in the United 

| States, or at the rate of 65 per year. 
|In the eight and a half years between 
| June 30, 1920, and December 31, 1928, 
there were 5,128 suspensions, or at the 
The rate in the 


'what it was in the first period. 

| It is well to keep in mind that during 
ithe latter period the credit supply was 
directed and controlled as it never had 
before been directed and controlled, and 
‘that most of this increase in bank sus- 


|pensions occurred in the States where 


|agriculture is the dominant industry. | 


| Those who were in control construed the 
law so that it did not meet the needs of 
the farmer. 


‘Crops Not Acceptable 
As Loan Security 


Under the present rules farm commod- 
ities are not good security for loans un- 


Everybody can use Federal Reserve 
credit to carry or speculate in farm com- 
modities except the farmer. 

This rank discrimination is in viola- 
tion of the spirit of the law and is one 
of the immediate causes for the increase 
in rate of bank failures in the rural 
sections. 

In 1925 the Federal Reserve System 
set aside $200,000,000 in gold to assist 
England to return to the gold standard 
and at the same time more banks were 
failing in this country than at any other 





on a bank in Cuba and the Federal Re- 
serve System furnished between $30,- 
000,000 and $50,000,000 to stop it and 
save that foreign bank. During that 


year 956 banks failed in this country and | 


practically 
them. 

The American credit supply which was 
jnot available to save American banks 
was made available to save this bank in 
Cuba. Had the same interest been mani- 
fested and had the same aggressive pro- 
cedure in the case of the Cuban bank 
been used, there would have been prac- 
tically no failures in America, 

Controlling and distributing the credit 
supply which belongs to all the people 
(not to the bankers) is a function of the 
| Government, and if the Government fails 
| to exercise this power then men domi- 
nated by selfishness and greed will exer- 
cise it to advance their own interests. 

Much has been said about the reasons 
for the unusual number of bank failures 


nothing was done to save 


til the instant they leave the farmer.! 


period, April 10, 1926, a run was started | 


; It was not caused by speculation, be- 
|cause there was less speculation in the 
agricultural sections than _ elsewhere. 
Speculators prospered and continue to 
prosper. 

| I insert the statement below to show 
that it was not because the rural bankers 


were lacking in intelligence or integrity | = 


jor that they were at fault in any other 
| way. 

| National Bank failures, 1863 to May, 
1920, 57 years: Massachusetts, 14 or .30 
r year; Iowa, 17 or .30 per year. 

; May 18, 1920, to December 31, 1927,| 
7% years: Massachusetts, one or .15 per 
| year; Iowa, 66 or 8.65 per year, 


| Failures Are Ascribed 


| To Deflation Policy 

i It will be noted that for the first 57 
| years of national banking there were 17 
}national bank failures in Iowa and ex- 
| actly the same number in Massachusetts. 
By 57 years’ hisory, by 57 years’ actual 
| experience, it was demonstrated that the 
| bankers of Iowa were just as intelligent | 
jin the management of their banks as the | 
| bankers of Massachusetts; and, as far as | 
|bank failures are concerned, it shows 
| conclusively that the bankers of Iowa in 
| integrity were the equats of the bankers 
of Massachusetts. 

Then, without a change in the bankers, 
without a material change in the produc- 
tivity of the States, something awful 
happens; because on May 18, 1920, a 
great change in the rate of bank failures 
j takes place. In the next 7% years only 
| one national bank in Massachusetts fails 


;and during the same period, 66 fail in 
| lowa, 
While the rate of bank failures is be- 
ing divided by three in Massachusetts, it 
is being multiplied by 28 in Iowa. Nat- 
ural conditions remain the same in the 
| two States. During the latter period the 
| people of Iowa were more efficient and 
| were more successful in producing com- 
modities than in the first period, 
This was caused entirely by the in- 
| equitable, the sectional, application of | 
the deflation policy of the Government. 
The farmers of towa are the most con- 
servative people in the world. They are 
intelligent. They are more efficient than 
| the bankers of the nation; and yet, they! 
have failed, because their Government | 
has discriminated against them and per- 
| mitted others to discriminate against 
them in the distribution and in the| 
manipulation of the nation’s credit 
supply. 

At this time there is great discrimina- 
tion between sections of the country in 
the distribution of Federal reserve 
credit. The rules are so drawn that the 
farmer is denied the use of his own 
credit. If the farmer is good and wants 
credit, then the Government, having} 
{taken control of the nation’s credit sup- 
|ply, is obligated to see that he gets it. | 
| To deny him the credit to which he 
{is entitled is to deny him one of his| 
inalienable rights, and it makes no dif-| 
ference whether he wants it for 10 days | 
or 10 years, The Government is ob- 
ligated to see that he gets it on the same 
terms that are granted to those engaged 
in other industries, 

(Senator Pine here called attention to 
a table comparing the volume of credit | 
extended by the Federal Reserve Sys-! 

jtem to the different States which will\ 
; be published in the issue of April 8). | 

This statement shows that Iowa was| 
deflated more and was deflated longer 
than Massachusetts. In fact, deflation 
which ceased in 1924 in Massachusetts is 





| 240 per cent of the credit supply she 
{drew in 1920. 
{hardly be built fast enough in Los An- 


jtion there is business paralysis. 


weer about 110,000 tons. It is estimated 
that domestic demand has remained prac- 
tically constant at 30,000 tons, which 
would bring present production to 
around 80,000 tons, as compared with 
135,000 to 140,000 before the war. 
German dyestuffs exports registered 
a decline in 1928 for the first time in 
the postwar period, which may indicate 
that the saturation point has _ been 
reached for Germany dyes in the world 
market, at least temporarily, owing to 
the development of dyestuffs industries 


still in progress in Iowa. The national 
bank examiners are at this time vigor- 
cusly prosecuting the 1920 deflation pol- 
icy in the rural sections. In 1928 Mas- 
sachusetts drew 87 per cent of the credit 
from the system she drew in 1920, and 
Iowa drew only 8 per cent. They were 
equally inflated and equally prosperous 
in 1920. In 1928 Massachusetts has in- 
flation and prosperity and Iowa has de- 
flation and depression. 

This is caused entirely by the inequi- 
table, by the sectional administration of 
the Federal Reserve Law. It is so ad- 
ministered by the Board and by the exam- 
iners who are the contact men that the 
farmers cannot secure their part of the 
credit supply, and the law is so miscon- 
strued, and the rules are so drawn that 
the farmer is eliminated from the pic- | 
ture. As administered before 1920 it did | 
meet the needs of the farmer and his 
troubles all grow out of the change in the 
policy of the Government. | 

The above statement shows that Cali- 
fornia is now drawing from the system 





| 


As a result houses can, 


geles to meet the needs of the people 
who are moving to that city. Study the 
above statement and you will note that 
the States which are drawing from the 
common credit supply an amount equal 
to that drawn in 1920.are as prosperous 
as they were at that time, and that the 
States which are drawing less credit 
than they did in 1920 are suffering from | 
depression and bankruptcy. Where there | 
is inflation there is prosperity and where 


. | 
there is unusual and unnecessary defla- 


From | 
the standpoint of Iowa, Oklahoma, North | 
Dakota, and Montana, the Federal re-| 
serve system is not serving the farmers; 
is not do:.g the thing it was created | 
to do; is a failure. It is not only fail- | 
ing to supply them with the credit they 
need but is taking from them their own | 


|eredit supply which they would have if | 


there were no Federal reserve system. 
Income of Farms 


Asserted to Be Low 


We are permitting the nation’s farm 
plant to be destroyed. The income is so 
low that ordinary repairs cannot be made, 
in fact the farmers are compelled to 
leave the farms and seek a living else- 
where, In 1928 the farm population drops 
to the lowest point in 20 y@ars. We must 
give some attention to the nation’s food 
supply. 

This Federal Reserye Board has great 
power. By inflating and deflating the 
credit supply it can influence and almost 
control the average price level. All men 
are provincial, particularly bankers. An 
official must construe and administer the 
law with the mind he has, and his mind 
is the product of his training and ex- 
perience. The Board at this time is sec- 
tional. Six of the eight members, or 
three 
northeastern quarter of the 
Most of them are bankers. 


per cent. _ |Germany and Great Britain combined. 

The number of employes in the main-| The only group of importing markets in 
tenance of equipment and stores group which the United Kingdom and Canada 
shows a decrease of 13,217 as compared| combined supplied more than half the 
with the corresponding month of last total imports was that of Australia, New 


|administered by 


-fourths of them, come from the| 
country, | 


year and the transportation group a} 
decrease of 3,049. 


Maine Central Railroad 
Plans Issue of Certificates 


The Maine Central Railroad has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of $1,628,000 
of 4% or 5 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, to be used in the purchase 
of 1,000 steel box cars. It is proposed 


ito sell the certificates to the highest 


bidder, subject to approval of the .Com- 
mission. 


Abandonment of Track 
In Missouri Is Proposed 


The Sligo & Eastern Railroad has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


| mission for a certificate authorizing the 


abandonment of its line from Sligo to 
Rulon and Buick, Mo., 33.3 miles, includ- 
ing the private log road of the Sligo 
Furnace Company, stating that it has 
been operated at a loss and that there is 
not sufficient business available to sus- 
tain the operation. 


In B. & O. Merger Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced that it had authorized 
the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation to intervene as a party to the pro- 
ceedings on the application of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad for authority to 
acquire control of a group of carriers 
in eastern territory, 
needs about which they are informed. Of 
course, they cannot administer it to meet 
the needs of the farmer because they 
are not informed of his needs. More of 


farming and come from the rural sec- 
tions. Then, when the financial policy of 
the nation is made up, the needs of agri- 
culture will receive more consideration. 

Solution: 1. Eliminate sectionalism 
from the Federal Reserve Board. 

2. Eliminate banker control. It is now 
and for the great 
bankers, 

8. Have 12 money centers, as contem- 
plated by the law, instead of one. 

4. Make the farmer’s paper circulate 
as freely as acceptances or any other 
paper. in the absence of discrimination 
it is the best paper in the world. 

5. Construe the law as intended so that 
the money from the country will not be 
withdrawn and used for stock gambling 
purnoses. 

6. In the distribution of American 
money and credit give first consideration 
to the needs of our own citizens. 

We do not need a farm board nor a 
coal board but we do need an equitable 
administration of the laws by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The existing law 
is adequate. Common honesty and a 
zealous, equitable administration of the 
laws will solve the farm problem. In 
other words the Government must func- 
tion, must serve the purpose for which it 
was created and for which it is main- 





With two exceptions, the rate of bank 
failures is particularly low in the States 
from which they come. They are admin- 
istering the law go that it meets the 


tained. The weak (farmers) must be 
peotieted: the stron (international 
ankers) are able to take care of them- 
selves, 


Zealand, South Africa and India, but 
even in this group, the largest individual 
supplies came from the United States, 
which furnished 38.9 per cent of the to- 
tal. Canada supplied 35 per cent, the 
| United Kingdom 21 per cent and Ger- 
many 5 per cent. 
| According to the report, the United 
| States supplied 75 per cent of the im- 
ports into the markets of North and 
South Ameriga, nearly 50 per cent of the 
European market, excluding Russia, and 
about 50 per cent of the imports to 
“other countries.” Germany supplied 75 
' per cent of the Russian market, which 
, Was almost as great as that of Australia, 
; New Zealand, South Africa, and India 
together. 
The report further states that despite 
the disorganization of industry and de- 
flection of trade which resulted from the 
| war, there has been, on the whole, a 
; tendency towards greater use of ma- 
|chinery on the farm, while the world- 

wide demand for agricultural tractors is 
| Increasing to a remarkable extent. 

The report contends that the agricul- 

; tural implement industry does not, for 
|€xport purposes, depend on the existence 
| of a large home market, a study of the 
| foreign markets being the deciding fac- 
tor. It is pointed out that competition 
is likely to become more intense, and 
the suggestion is made that, in countries 
like India, where the demand for imple- 
ments is likely to be slow, manufacturers 
might take joint action to establish gen- 


| 


‘Short Line Roads Intervene | &#!. agency houses. 


Efficiency Sought 
In Blast Furnaces 


Bureau of Mines Concludes 
Series of Process Tests. 


Sintering of the finer sizes of Mesabi 
‘iron ores and crushing and sizing the 
| Coarser ores used in the South and West, 


would increase the daily output of blast- 
furnaces, the Bureau of Mines has con- 


the Board should have a knowledge of | ¢luded as a result of tests, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce has just announced in 
a statement which follows in full text: 
: surprisingly large portion of the 
iron blast-furnace shaft is devoted to 
| preparation of the charge for final reac- 
tions that take place in the lower por- 
jtion or crucible of the furnace. Ef- 
ficiency of operation depends to a great 
extent upon the conditions of the upper 
portion of the furnace. A survey of the 
conditions in the upper section of seven 
industrial furnaces has been made by 
the North Central Experiment Station 
of the Bureau in cooperation with the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Furnaces operating on Lake 
ores, and on Western ores, were tested. 
The velocity, temperature, and compo- 
sition of the gas varied from the edge 
to the center of the furnace, indicating 
that the ideal case of true countercur- 
rent movement of gas and solids is not 
closely approached. It it concluded, as a 
result of these investigations, that sin- 
tering the finer sizes of Mesabi ores, and 
crushing and sizing of hard, coarser 
ores, such as those used in the South 
and West, would increase daily output, 
lower fuel consumption, and dust losses, 
and decrease overhead charges, Investi- 
gations made by the Bureau in the lab- 
oratory and in the field show that an 
ideal iron ore from the standpoint of 
physical structure is one that contains a 
large proportion of inter iate sizes 
between 20 mesh and 2-inch pieces, 





quests Commission to order establishment 
of reasonable rates on strawboard and 
pulpboard egg case fillers and flats, 
straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed 
carloads with k. d. wooden egg cases, ex- 
celsior, excelsior pads and cement coated 
nails from Quincy, to destiflations in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 22097. International Vegetable Oil 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga., v. Central of Georgia 
Railway et al. Claims reparation on four 
ears of cottonseed oil frm Greenville, Ga., 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., refined in transit 
at Lakewood Station, Ga. 

No, 22098. National Radiator Corpora- 
tion, of Johnstown, Pa., v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et ‘al. Asks Commission to 
prescribe reasonable rates on sand from 
Michigan City, Ind., to Johnstown. Claims 
reparation of $3,000. 

No. 22099. Kittle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 
al. Ask Commission to require establish- 
ment of reasonable rates and carload 
weights on orchard heaters from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Riverside, 
Calif., to destinations in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Arizona and New Mexico. 

No. 22100. Standard Gas Equipment Cor- 
poration, of Baltimore, Md., v. Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad et al. Claims reparation of 
$117.59 on two cars-of coke from Green- 
ville, N. J., to Baltimore. 

No, 22101. Pittsburgh & Ashland Coal 
& Dock Co., of Minneapolis, v. Northern 
Pacific Railway et al. Asks Commission to 
order establishment of reasonable rates on 
bituminous and anthracite coal, coke, bri- 
quets and other fuels from Ashland, Wis., 
to points in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

No. 22102, Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask 
Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 
on strawboard and pulpboard egg case 
fillers and flats, straight or mixed car- 
loads, and in mixed carloads with k. d. 
wooden egg cases, excelsior, excelsior pads 
and cement coated nails from Tama, Ta., 
and Peoria, Ill, to Kansas and Nebraska 
destinations. Claim reparation. 

No, 22103. Kalbfleisch Corporation, of 
New York City, v. Boston & Albany Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
rosin sizing from Waterbury, Sonn., to 
New England destinations, Claims repa- 
ration. 

No. 22104. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., of 
Boston, Mass. v. Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. Asks Commission to order estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on bakery 
goods, carloads and less-than-carloads, 
from, to and between Boston, and Concord 


and Manchester, N. H. Claims reparatio 
of $500, . ° 
_No. 22105. Wayne Lumber Co., of New 
York City, v. Boston & Maine Railroad 
et al. Asks Commission to prescribe rea- 
sonable rates on lumber from Northville, 


N. Y,, to Maplewood, Mass. Claims repa- 
ration of $38.44. 


Leave for Intervention 


In Trackage Case Asked 


The Grand Trunk Milwaukee Car 
Ferry Company and the Grand Trunk 
Western Railroad have filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a peti- 
tion for leave to intervene in the proceed. 
ings on the application of the Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee Railway for 
a certificate authorizing it to operate 
under trackage rights over the lines of 
several companies. from a point near 
Kinney, Mich., to Muskegon, Mich. They 
also apply for a certificate authorizing 
the establishment of car ferry service 
across Lake Michigan from Milwaukee 
to Muskegon, 


Kansas City Company 
Seeks to Extend Service 


The Kansas City Public Service Com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a certificate for 
the extension of operation of switching 
service over the rails of the Kansas City, 
Merriam & Shawnee Railroad, 


@ 


¥ 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 
PUBLISHED WiTHoUuT COMMENT 


ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 
By THE UniTep States Day 


Banking 
Income Returns Are Retained on Record 
Until Period of Limitation Has Ended 


Per Capita Expense 
Of Governing Iowa 


Declined During 1928 


Financial Statistics for Fiscal 
Year Are Reviewed by 
Department of 
Commerce. 


Iowa reduced the per capita cost of 
operating and maintaining the State 
government from $9.50 during the year 
ending June 30, 192’, to $9.27 during the 
following year, according to a. report 
on the financial statistics for the State 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The report follows in full 
text: 

The Department announces a summary 
of the financial statistics of the State of 
Iowa for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928. The per capita figures for 1928 
are based on an estimated population of 
2,427,000. 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Iowa amounted to $22,504,088, or $9.27 
per capita. This includes $796,987, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1927 the 
comparative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$9.50, and in 1918, $4.53. The interest on 
debt in 1928 was $888,502; and outlays 
for permanent improvements, $17,255,- 
799. The total payments, therefore, for 
operation and maintenance of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were 
$40,648,389. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds of 
bond issues. Of this amount $139,963 
represents payments by a State depart- 
ment or enterprise to another on account 
of services. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $18,322,415 was for highways, 
$3,908,499 being for maintenance and 
$14,413,916 for construction. 


Reduction In Debt. 


The total revenue receipts were $41,- 
183,371, or $16.97 per capita. This was 
$17,790,781 more than the total pay- 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, and 
$534,982 more than the total payments 
including those for permanept improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in reduction of debt, and in 
purchase of investments, not shown in 
this summary. Of the total revenue re- 
ceipts $139,963 represents receipts from 
a State department or enterprise on ac- 
count of services. Property and special 
taxes represented 27.8 per cent of the 
total revenue for 1928, 35.2 per cent for 
1927, and 51.7 per cent for 1918. The 
increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 95.7 per cent 
from 1918 to 1927, but there was a de- 
crease of 13.3 per cent from 1927 to 
1928. The per capita property and 
special taxes were $4.72 in 1928, $5.45 
in 1927, and $2.85 in 1918. 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 13.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 15 per 
cent for 1927, and 21 per cent for 1918. 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 44 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1928, 38 per cent for 1927, and 23.1 
per cent for 1918. 


Receipts From Licenses. 


Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from in- 
surance and other incorporated com- 
panies and of sales tax on gasoline, while 
those from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The saies tax on gasoline 
amounted to $4,638,577 in 1928 and $1,- 
654,686 in 1927, an increase of 180.3 per 
cent. There was an increase in the gas 
tax of one cent a gallon, all for State 
purposes. This increase in the receipts 
from the gasoline tax accounts in a large 
measure for the increased percentage 
shown for business and nonbusiness li- 
censes, 


The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1928, was $20,411,000. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $18,- 
847,990, or $7.77 per capita. In 1927 
the per capita debt was $8.33, and in 
1918, $0.05. 


The taxable valuation of property in 
Towa subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $1,495,674,319; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $9,610,800; and the per 
capita levy, $3.96. In 1927 the per 
capita levy was $4.46, and in 1918, $3.34. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, April 5.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) ... 
Hungary (pengo) .... 
rr. Ce” oo anes dae 
Netherlands (guilder) .. 

Norway : (krone) rae 

Poland (zloty) .......+.. 

Portugal Cescudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerlasd (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) ... 

China (Shang. tael) , ; 
China (Mex. dollar) ..eesscexess 
China (Yuan dollar) secexesecss 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) . 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) .4...+.s06. casees 
Bar Silver > A Me EO8 Slee emi eg ome o 


14.0505 
13.8838 
+7202 
2.9605 
26.6450 
485.2812 
2.5156 
3.9068 
23.7090 
1,2922 
17.4253 
5.2816 
40.0867 
26.6632 
11.1744 
4.4640 
5955 
14.9945 
26.6989 
19.2420 
1.7558 
48.6910 
44,2500 
61.3392 
44.2500 
36.3228 
44.6000 
55.9583 
99.3725 
99.9937 
48.3333 
95.5505 
11.7695 
12.0770 
100.1020 
96.3900 
55.5000 


PeceegeeRees 
eeroe tomer eres 


CeeeMeerseece 
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State Expenditures 


Information Taken from Statements:Is Arranged So as to 
, Be Available for Use. | 


By A. B. NIESS, 


Head of Records Division, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

The first impression received by a visi- 
tor to the files of the Income Tax Unit 
will be of rows upon rows of file cases 
housing millions of returns of all classes 
of taxpayers. 

Returns received under the Corpora- 
tion Excise Tax Act of 1909 are still 
available on demand. Returns are 
filed in units, each unit controlling a 
group of collection districts so dis- 
tributed as to allot to each an equal 
amuont of work. As the statute tolls, 
the returns for the year involved are 
removed to make room for those just 
filed. Preparations are now being 
made to remove the 1924 and 1925 re- 
turns from the active units to provide 
space for the 1928 returns. 


There naturally arises the question 
as to how long the Government can 
afford to find space and filling equip- 
ment for documents that have now little 
more than an historical value. Space 
for all returns now filed in Washington 
will not be available in the new Internal 
Revenue Building. Therefore a program 
of destruction of old returns has been 
planned so as to release filing equipment 
for the incoming returns, thus saving 
and annual expenditure of about $20,000 
for filing equipment. 

The files section of the record divi- 
sion controls returns of individuals and 
corporations after the preliminary opera- 
tions of the clearing division. Whatever 
the travel of a return, a record is kept. 


Methods of Closing 


Returns Outlined 


It is possible to audit a return of an 
individual as filed, or it may be closed 
by correspondence between a field officer 
and the taxpayer; or the officer may visit 
the taxpayer and examine his records, 
provided he kept records. The framers 
of the act of 1913 guarded against for- 
getfulness or evasion by following the 
English custom of withholding tax at 
the time of payment of the salary, or 
whatever it might be. eas, 

That part of the first consitiutional 
income tax act proved very unpopular 
because in order to obtain the benefit of 
exemptions the recipient of the income 
had to disclose to the withholding agent 
(in many cases his employer) the 
amounts of income he received from 
other sources. And so the act of October 
8, 1917, discontinued withholding in a 
general sense and substituted “informa- 
tion at the source.” These provisions 
called for information returns of income 
from three sources: (a) Salaries, inter- 
est, rent, and similar items; (b) divi- 
dends; and (c) brokers’ transactions. 

Information returns (Form 1099) cov- 








ering (a) have been required since 1917. 
About 3,500,000 separate items are re- 
ceived annually. Returns covering (b) 
have been required only since 1923, and 
about 800,000 payments of dividends of 
$500 and over are reported annually. 
Returns covering brokers’ transactions 
are filed only “when./required by the 
Commissioner.” From the records of the 
unit a transcript is made of each item 
of interest of $100 or more paid by the 
Government on refunds of tax to indi- 
viduals and corporations. The Estate 
Tax Unit sends to the Income Tax, Unit 
items of information showing fees paid 
to executors and administrators. 

The substitution of “information” for 
“withholding” under the 1917 act was 
not complete. . During the years 1913 
to 1917 many corporations which issued 
bonds had inserted in the mortgage or 
bond a provision to the effect that they 
would pay the interest on such bonds 
free from tax which the Government re- 
quired them to withhold. 

Upon the passage of the 1917 act 
there would have been wiped out the ma- 
chinery by the working of which they 
could keep their covenant with their 
bondholders had there not been retained 
the withholding feature in case a bond 
was issued containing a so-called “tax- 
free covenant.” Today few bond issues 
are without this clause. It is a sales 
argument, and appeals only to the indi- 
vidual, because domestic corporate own- 
ers cannot take credit for tax paid at 
the source. There are received annually 
over 5,000,000 certificates evidencing the 
payment of interest on tax-free bonds. 

There are, then, about 9,500,000 items 
of information received in the unit an- 
nually, and proper use of such informa- 
tion must be made, else the Bureau could 
not justify their requirement. Some 
time ago the comptroller of one of the 
country’s largest corporations came _ to 
the unit and stated that he did not be- 
lieve the information called for could 
be used and he did not propose to file 
any more information returns unless he 
could be “shown.” He was “shown,” and 
we have since had his hearty coopera- 
tion. 

Many days of hard labor elapse be- 
tween the time the information is re- 
ceived and the day it is put to use. 
Suffice it to say that these millions of | 
items from all parts of the United States | 
are sorted by hand and a special machine 
until they fall into an alphabetical ar- 
rangement as to the collection district 
in which the recipient is shown to reside. 

Then, by means of a separate form 
(7544) prepared in collectors’ offices, 
identifying by name, address, and serial 
number each return filed on Forms 1040 
and 1120, all certificates showing income 
paid to any taxpayer are taken from 
the file and attached to the proper re- 
turn, prior to audit. Only items of in- 
terest paid on refunds of tax are checked 
against returns of corporations. The 
remainder of the information, still ar- 
ranged alphabetically, is then forwarded 
to collectors for checking against Form 
1040-A and for searching for delinquent 
taxpayers. 

An information item matching with a| 
return marked “field” accompanies the | 
return to the field for the use of the in-| 
vestigating officer. Items matching : 





“accepted” returns are checked with the 
returns. If a discrepancy is discovered, 
the return may be closed by a letter of 
inquiry from the unit or forwarded to 
the field, depending upon the nature of 
the discrepancy. 

The value of such supplemental infor- 
mation has been well established. There 
are in file thousands of cases in which the 
taxpayers gave as reasons for not ac- 
counting for all income: “Have been mis- 
informed;” “forgot;” “mislaid records;” 
“bookkpeer inaccurate;” “unaware of tax 
liability;” “thought tax on dividends was 
paid by corporation;” “‘no excuse;” “mis- 


calculated;” “overloked;” “made a mis- 
take;” “figured wrong;” and “inadver- 
tently not included.” ~- 

Information returns are of value not 
only for what they show on their face 
but for what they cause taxpayers to 
disclose or investigators to find through 
the contact made. To illustrate: While 
every effort is made to secure all in- 
formation returns due, this part of the 
income law has no “teeth’—there is no 
specific penalty, there can be no “ad 
valorem” penalty, and it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to assert the “fraud” 
penalty. Therefore there are many in- 
stances where one item of dividends re- 
ported has led to the discovery of more 
dividends. One agent checked $3,000 div- 
idends and found $10,000 additional. An- 
other checked $1,800 dividends and found 
$17,000 income from trusts. Another 
checked proceeds of life insurance policy 
over amounts paid in and found $16,000 
dividends from other sources omitted. 
A check to locate a $600 bonus led to 
the disallowance of $15,000 loss. And 
many others, 

It is interesting to note that these re- 
turns of information must be made also 
of income from sources somewhat re- 
moved from the general line of salaries, 
dividends, and interest. Within the past 
three years it was brought to the at- | 
tention of the unit that corporations own- 
ing oe lines in oil fields were paying 
royalties to lessors of oil fields, books 
being kept and the lessor being paid in 
cash rather than by giving him the cus- 
tomary one-eighth of the oil. This being 
a periodical payment, information re- 
turns were required. Certain activities 
of municipalities are not common goyv- | 
ernmental functions, and the income to 
employes is taxable, and information re- 
turns must be filed. ~- 

One wonders why there should be 
each year this crop of taxpayers who 
“forget.” Possibly the answer is that 
there are new taxpayers each year. 
One redeeming feature of this check on 
returns is that extremely few persons | 
contest the little check-size information | 
returns, 


Employes Assisted 
In Making Returns 


Many employers furnish a copy of 
Form 1099 to each employe with an added 
slip stating that they reported this 
amount to “Uncle Sam,” and that the 
employe’s personal return should include 
the income. The employer thus assists 
the employe to make a correct return 
and save the Bureau a detailed investiga- 
tion of the same return. 

There has been some difficulty on ac- 
count of the fact that payors of income 
usually report items paid as of the date 
the entry is made on their books. If this 
happens close to the end of a calendar 
year the recipient, making his return on 
a cash basis, may not account for.the 
income until the next year. This item 
is then advanced to the “next year” file. 

But the difficulty has also caused payor 
corporations to throw their machine into 
reverse. Last December an officer of a 
corporation advised that he had advanced 
the date of payment of dividends so that 
all checks would be received by stock- 
holders prior to December 31, thus 
eliminating trouble and saving work for 
the Bureau. Similarly, another com- 


/some agricultural areas have handi- | 





pany decided to compute and pay bonuses 
before December 31. 

The payor of income to aliens is re- 
quired to withhold the tax, except from 
dividends or interest on bank deposits. 
Under the income tax law a person may 
be actually on United States territory, 
may have money paid to him there, and 
yet be a nonresident alien. During the 
late war an inventor of a peculiar method 
of assembling ship sections came to this 
country and was paid royalties by a 
shipbuilding concern. He failed to file 
a return and the shipbuilder was called 
upon. Fortunately, the concern was still 
making payments to the alien and was 
able to deduct the back tax from cur- 
rent payments. Otherwise the ship- 
builder would have had to dig into his 
own pockets to pay the alien’s tax. 


Return Computed 
In Francs Rejected 


Rent from an office building in New 
York was paid to the owner in France. 
The New York agent, also French, at- 
tempted to report the tax in francs, tak- 
ing the rate of exchange on June 15, the 
date tax on withholding returns must be 
paid. As the rate was favorable, the 
agent thought he had saved 1,500 Ameri- 
can dollars. He was informed that the 
bureau could not accept a return of 
francs, pounds, rubles, or anything but 
dollars, especially since the French re- 
cipient had filed a personal return, ac- 
counted for all the income, and taken 
credit for tax paid at the source in dol- 
lars. It took a recent Board of Tax Ap- 
peals decision to convince him. 

The most difficult item of information 
to check is that of interest from tax-free 
bonds. Perhaps this is because so many 
persons confuse “tax-exempt” with “tax- 
free.” Another reason is that it is in| 
most cases difficult for the owner of 
bonds to estimate at the time the inter- 
est coupon is clipped and cashed just 
what the taxable status will be at the 
close of the year. 

This information service represents | 
a volume of work performed by corpora- 
tion and other payors of income. The 
law requires it, the bureau furnishing 
only the blank forms, although in some. 
cases corporations print their own forms. 
The payor shoulders the labor cost and 
must pay postage, express, or freight 
charges to Washington. 





It would involve much rechecking to 
determine exactly the value of this sys- 
tem in dollars and cents. The cases used 
as illustrations have been gathered as the 
work flowed through to the files. Only 
one-third of the certificates are checked 
with returns on Form 1040, the others 
going to collectors. Approximately 
$12,000,000 is assessed annually on the | 
basis of withholding returns, including a 
half million on account of corrected re- 
turns. Practically all of this sum is 
claimed as credit by taxpayers. 

Without a system of some kind to 
assist in the audit of returns it is certain 
that large sums of income would not be 
reported. Memories would fail in the 
last minute rule to file returns. Most 
taxpayers are honest, as is indicated by 
the fact that 9 per cent of these cases are 
closed by agreements. 

Representatives of many foreign coun- 
tries have visited the bureau to see the 
workings of the system and many States 
have followed the bureau forms almost 
word for word, 


Firmness Is Shown 


By Chicago Money 
Market in February 


| Financial Conditions in Sev- 


enth District Are Sum- 
marized by Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


Conditions in the Chicago money 
market were firm in March, with stock 
brokers’ demand loans continuing to 
carry 7 per cent, customers’ collateral 
loans 6 to 7 per cent, compared with 6 
to 6% per cent a month ago, and cus- 
tomers’ over-the-counter accommoda- 
tions 6 to 6% per cent, or % per cent) 
higher than at the middle of February, 
with possibly some preferential _loans 
slightly below the indicated minimum, 
the Federal Bank of Chicago stated in its | 
monthly report of the financial situation 
in the Seventh District. .The full text of | 
the statement on financial conditions 
follows: 

Gain in Security Loans. 

Demand in Chicago for commerical 
purposes has been at a somewhat lower | 
level in recent weeks; security loans have | 
shown an upward trend. The average} 
rate earned on loans and discounts by | 
nine large banks in Chicago during the 
calendar month of February was 5.95 
per cent, a slight decrease from 5.98 per 
cent reported for January, although 
nearly half of the banks reporting the 
item showed an increase in the monthly | 
comparison. In other sections of the 
district little change has taken place 
from a month ago; demand continues | 
active in the more important banking 
centers. 

Protracted cold and heavy snows in 





capped farmers in moving hogs; cattle, | 
and grain, with resultant slowing-down | 
in liquidation of obligations at country | 
banks in these regions. The average | 
rate earned by five banks in Detroit in | 
February was 5.90 per cent, compared 
with 5.88 in January and 5.40 per cent | 
in February, 1928. The prevailing rate 
on customers’ commercial loans in that 
city during the week ended March 15 
was 514-6 per cent. 
Bills and Securities Increased. 

Total bills and securities of the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Bank of «Chicago have 
shown an almost steady increase since 
January 30. On March 20 the item 
amounted to $284,955,000, which com- 
pares with _$273,881,000 on March 13 and 
$216,833,000 January 30. Loans to 
member banks have tended upward dur- 
ing the last two months, and on March 
20 expanded to $237,173,000, the high 
mark since August 3, 1921. 

This amount compares with $189,202,- 
000 and $83,757,000, respectively, on the | 
corresponding dates a month and a year | 
ago. Federal Reserve notes in actual | 
circulation have changed little in volume | 
since the latter os of January but are 
at a higher level than a month ago, on 
March 20 amounting to $279,967,000 and | 
on February 20 to $276,946,000. 

The volume of loans and discounts of 
reporting member banks in the Seventh 
District has continued the upward trend | 
manifest since the end of January; the 
aggregate on March 20 was $2,674,192,- 
000, as against $2,630,842,000 February 
20 and $2,551,360,000 January 30. An 
increased volume of loans on securities 
in Chicago and Detroit is in the main 
responsible for the larger totals in re- 
cent weeks; commercial loans in Chi- 
cago have shown a downward movement 
since February 27; in Detroit no definite 
trend in commercial loans has been evi- 
dent, but in other selected cities the vol- 
ume has risen slightly. 

Investment holdings of reporting mem- 
ber banks have shown a steady decline, 
reflecting the trend in Chicago and De- 
troit; in othe selected cities the item has 
moved upward. The total on March 20, 
however, rose to $762,665,000, as against 
$744,275,000 the preceding week. Net 
demand deposits have fluctuated widely 
from week to week; on March 20 the 
item was reported as $1,883,710,000, com- 
pared with $1,879,503,000 February 20. 
On the last reporting date in February, 
however, an aggregate of $1,895,387,000 
was given. Time deposits, which had 
shown an uninterrupted upward trend 
since the first reporting date in February, 
on March 13 dropped to $1,266,953,000 
from the $1,274,839,000 the preceding 
week, and on March 20 a further drop 
was registered to $1,243,928,000. 

_ Commercial paper sales of ten report- 
ing dealers in the Middle West decreased 
33.9 per cent in February from January 
and were 31.4 per cent smaller than a 
year ago. All the reporting firms shared 
in these recessions. The supply of paper 
remained fair to good, and the demand 
ranged between limited and fair. Sales 
of four Chicago dealers aggregated less 
for the first half of March than for cor- 
responding weeks of 'the preceding month. 
Supplies were better than during the 
first half of February; demand slackened 
and was indicated as coming principally 
from the country and suburban banks. 

Selling quotations for February ranged 
from 514 and 5% per cent for low to 
5% and 6 per cent for high, with the 
customery charge 5% to 5% per cent. 
Rates closed on March 14 at 5% and 5% 
per cent for low to 6 per cent for high, 
averaging 5% per cent, and then firmed 
again during the third week of the 
month. Outstandings of five dealers in 
the Middle West totaled 0.9 per cent 
more on February 28 than at the close 
of the preceding month, but were 15.0 








| per cent less than last year; 23 dealers 


m the United estes had $411,474,136 in 
iis outstanding, compared with $407.- 
684,231 on January 31, ot 


Purchases of six deglers in the Chi- 
cago open bill market from February 


Permission to Be Director 
Of Express Agency Sought 


Thomas C. Powell, president of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway, has 


applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission for authority to serve as direc- 
tor of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
as one of the six directors to represent 
the Eastern group of railroads. 


Tennessee Railroad Asks 
Authority to Issue Bonds 


The Tennessee Railroad has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate authorizing the authenti- 
cation, delivery and sale of $25,000 of 
general mortgage 6 per cent 15-year gold 
bonds, to reimburse its ‘treasury for un- 
capitalized expenditures for the im- 
provement of its property. 


| Bond prices..... 


Money Rates 


Business Measured By 
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Finance 


Check Payments 


For Week Exceeds Volume of Last Year 


Industrial Activity Maintains Level Above That of 1928 


And Car Loadings Increase. 


The volume of money turn-over dur- 


ing the week ended March 30, as indi- 
cated by check payments, was less than 
in the preceding week but greater than 
a year ago, the Department of Commerce 
stated April 5 in its weekly summary 
of domestic business conditions. Fol- 
lowing is the statement in full text: 
Industrial activity, as reflected by 
steel-plant operations, remained the 
same as in the preceding week but was 
larger than in the same period a year 
ago. The production of bituminous coal 
during the latest reported week was 
smaller than in either the previous week 
or the same week of 1928. The output 
of lumber was unchanged from the pre- 


vious week but was less than a year ago. | 


Petroleum output showed a sizeable in- 
crease over both periods. Freight-car 
loadings were slightly larger during the 
latest reported week than in either the 
previous week or the corresponding week 
of 1928. 


WEEKLY BUSIN 
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14 to March 13 exceeded those of the 


|while sales increased 71.4 per cent and 


preceding four weeks by 76.4 per cent, | cent, The aggregate of accepted bills fell! 
lreceipts from other offices gained 40.4 


per cent. Gains of 10% and 64 per cent, 


Supplies re- 


Demand was good from February 14 


‘to 27 but limited during the remainder 


of the period. Bills were drawn prin- 
cipally against grain, cotton, packing- 
house products, iron and steel, raw silk, 
copper, poultry, coffee, sugar, canned 
goods, casings, and dollar -exchange. 
Selling rates remained firm and closed on 
March 13 at 5% per cent for 30-day 
offerings to 53 per cent for those of 180 
days. 
= all maturities on March 21. Hold- 
ings declined 15 per cent from February 
14 and were 0.6 per cent smaller than 
@ year ago. 


Mar. 


Quotations advanced % per cent 


The general level of wholesale prices 
! showed only a fractional advance from a 
year ago, while they remained the same 
as last week. The price of copper con- 


tinued to mount, and that of iron and| 


steel, although showing no change from 
the previous week, averaged higher than 
a year ago. Cotton declined in price 
from the previous week but was higher 
than a year ago. Loans and discounts 
of F@leral reserve member banks showed 
further expansion, as compared with 
both the preceding week and the same 
period a year ago. Interest races on 
call loans averaged considerably higher 
than in either period. Bond prices were 
lower for both periods, Business fail- 
ures were greater than in the previous 
week but less than a year ago. 

Receipts of hogs during the week ended 
March 23 were lower than in the same 
period of 1928, while those for cattle 
were higher. Receipts of wheat and 
cotton were running considerably larger 
than last year. 


ikSS CONDITIONS 
23-25=100) 
1929 
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16 
123.7 
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134.6 
197.5 
110.9 
105.7 


95.2 


252.9 
105.7 
182.9 

92.5 


!and sales showed a recesssion of 0.2 per 


0.3 per cent below a year ago, while the 
volume of sales decreased 14.4 per cent 
and purchases declined 1.1 per cent. For 


| respectively, in purchases and sales, with| the first half of March, acceptances of’ 


{a recession of 17.1 per cent in receipts|four local banks totaled considerably in| 
!from other offices were shown in com- 


|parison with a year ago. les 1 
mained rather small until the beginning tions principally in’ grain, cotton, pack-| 
|of March and then improved. 


| excess of those for the correspondnig pe- 
|riod of February, and involved transac- 
j ing-house products, textiles, coffee, iron 
ore, watches, raw silk, hides, artificial 
| silk, burlap, rubber, copper, sugar, paper, 
and straw hats. 

Liability for Outstandings. 


Liability for outstandings was at a 2.1 
i per cent lower level than on January 31 
'and 34.7 per cent greater than for the 
{corresponding date of 1928. Holdings 
| decreased 10.6 per cent on February 28 


| year; portfolios contained 18.4 per cent 


‘less of the accepting banks’ own bills| 


; than at the close of January. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago purchased 
$18,820,955 in bankers’ acceptances dur- 


from the preceding month and from last| 


U. S. Treasury | a 


Statement 


April 3. 
Made Public April 5, 1929. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts .... 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous internal 


$1,368,622.72 
706,152.16 


1,427,611.35 
1,034,806.12 


eee 


Miscellaneous receipts.. 


4,537,192.35 
400,000.00 
424,127,213.15 


429,064,405.50 


Expenditures 


General expenditures .. 
Interest On public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
|}Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
COUNTS « vcccccsctice 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
|Civil-service retirement 
| fund 
| In 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day .. 

Total 
$6,776,283.39 

1,376,164,11 

1,150,120,83 
12,667.35 
149,018.77 
1,859.61 
75,024.18 


667,396.80 


— 





vestment of ‘trust 
UNG Ss kecvnceine 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 

Other public debt ex- 

penditures 

Balance today ... 


8,870,022.22 


582,808.30 
419,611,574,98 


secsseesee  429,064,405,50 


| The accumulative figures, together 
| with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the vear. are published each Monday. 


' 
of payment by check, as reported by 38 
clearing house centers in the Seventh 
District, continues weil above the level of 
a year ago; the February aggregate 
showed an increase of 18.4 per cent over 
February, 1928, but a drop of 11.8 per 
cent from the January total, which is 
largely accounted for by the shorter 
jmonth. In the four larger cities, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Indianapo- 
lis, the aggregate gain over February a 
year ago was 20.5 per cent, and in 34 
jsmaller centers reporting volume of check 
payment, the increase amounted to 6.6 
per cent; Chicago alone, with $4,336,- 
789,000 in February of this year, gained 
|22.4 per cent over a year ago. As com- 
pared with January Chicago debits to 
individual accounts dropped 8.9 per cent 
in February, the four larger cities 11.5 
per cent, and 34 smaller cities 14 per 
cent. 

Savings deposits March 1 showed a de- 
cline of 0.3 per cent in the volume in the 
|Seventh district as compared with the 
| beginning of February and also a reces- 
ision of 0.6 per cent in the average ac- 
counts with an expansion of 0.3 per cent 
in the number of depositors, according 
to tabulations from 202 reporting banks. 
Gains of 2.4, 0.1, and 2.8 per cent, how- 
ever, were recorded over a year ago, 
Decline in Savings Deposits, 
Little activity and price recessions 
jcontinued to feature the bond market. 
Because of the investing public’s in- 
j terest in the stock market, bonds with 
|stock purchase warrants or convertible 
|features have been most ‘attractive, A 


} 





Fifteen reporting banks in the Seventh! ing February compared with $35,030,916! decline was noted in the amount of in- 


smaller in volume during February than 
in the preceding month; purchases 
gained 70.7 per cent in the comparison, 


| 784 of this class of bills on hand at the 
close of the month. 
Volume of Payment by Check—Volume 


| District accepted bills 32.6 per cent!in the preceding period, and had $37,183,-| dustrial, municipal, railroad and real es- 


tate bonds offered in February, while the 
bette utilities group inereased some- 
what. 


OO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 
of CONDITION 


Covering all offices and Foreign Branches 
as of March 27, 1929 


Cash and D 


RESOURCES 


ue from Banks 


United States Securities..................... a 
Loans, Discounts & Investments....... 
Banking Houses 


Customers’ 


Liability Account of Acceptances... 


Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets. . 


Capital 


Surplus & Profits.............. 
Reserves including Interest, Taxesand Unearned 


Discount 


$78 ,937,602.98 
31,121,049.38 
313,240,417.67 
9,568,287.85 
40,162,819.27 
2,873,198.48 


Total $475,903,375.63 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Dividend payable April 1, 1929 . 
Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills 


Deposits 


$25,000,000.00 
32,861,103.00 $57,861,103.00 


4,506,157.79 
1,000,000.00 


72,112,249.96 
340,423,864.88 


Total $475,903,375.63 


“FIRST 


— 


NATIONAL BANK of 


Foreign Branches 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA 


Havana, SANTIAGO AND 


BOSTON 


1784 1929 


Cienruecos, Cusa 


European Representatives 


Lonpon, Paris, BERLIN 
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«ment successively presenting in a con-| 
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Laundry Trucks 


Claims Are Allowed | Assembled Devices With Distinct Functions 


For Brush Making 


Declared Not to Be Valid Combination Partly of Steel Held 


1 ] Several Attachments to Laundry Appliance Do Not Coact 
Machine = Appea As Machinery, Is Opinion of Patent Office. 


Feature of Interchangeable 
Holders Held to Be Patent- 
able ; Means for Stopping 
Movement Rejected. 


Ex PARTE CONRAD Josst. APPEAL No. 
996, BoArRD oF APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1706451 was issued March 
26, 1929, to Conrad Jobst for Apparatus 
for Forming Brushes, on application No. 
527592, filed January 7, 1922. 

In a brush making machine the fea- 
ture of interchangeable holders for the 
brush backs, each adapted to receive sev- 
eral blanks, thereby providing a construc- 
tion capable of gang operation, was found 
patentable. The rejection of claims 1 to 
4 on a plurality of references was not 
sustained on the ground that it was 
not obvious how the structure of the 
basic patent could be modified by the 
teachings of the auxiliary patent to pro- 
duce the structure of the appealed 
claims. 


Rejected As New Matter. 


Claim 3 was additionally rejected as 
being for new matter in that it ineluded | 
means for automatically stopping a cer- 
tain movement at a given time in the op- 
eration of the apparatus, and the speci- 
fication originally states that the ma- 
chine is stopped at a certain time but 
does not state whether it is effected au- 
tomatically or manually, and this rejec- 
tion was affirmed. 

Whittemore, Hulbert, Whittemore & 
Belknap for applicant. 


The full text of the decision of the} 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Redrow) follows: 


This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of claims 1, 2, 3 and 4. Claims 1 and 3} 
are reproduced as typical of the ap- 
pealed claims: | 


“1, In a brush making machine, the? 
combination of a reciprocable driller, a! 
reciprocable tufter, carriers cooperating | 
respectively with said driller and tufter, | 
guideways on said carriers, a pair of| 
interchangeable work holders having} 
guides engaging the guideways on said| 
carriers, means for securing a plurality | 
of brush backs on each of said work | 
holders, mechanism for imparting to) 
each of said carriers step-by-step move-| 
ments in transverse directions in the} 
same plane, said movements being such} 
that operations are successively per-| 
formed in a continuous series on all of | 
the brush backs in each of said work} 
holders .by said driller and tufter re- 
spectively. 

Operation Is Described. 

“3. In a brush making machine, the 
combination with a reciprocable driller 
and a reciprocable tufter, of a common | 
carrier movable in a plane in transverse 
directions, guideways on said carrier ad- 
jacent the driller and tufter respect- 
ively, interchangeable work holders en- 
gaging said guidways, each work holder 
having a series of clamps thereon ar- 
ranged to independently secure thereto} 
in closely spaced relation a series of 
brush backs, mechanism for imparting to 
said carrier a step-by-step movement | 
in timed relation to the reciprocation of 
said driller and tuft setter, said move- 








| 
| 


tinuous sequence all of the operating 
points in all of the brush backs, and 
means for automatically stopping said 
step-by-step movement when all of the} 
brush backs in one work holder are 
completely drilled and all of the brush 
backs in the other work holder are com- 
pletely filled, whereby said latter work | 
holder may be removed from its carrier | 
and the former work holder transferred 
as a unit from the guideways adjacent | 
the driller to the guideways adjacent the | 
tufter.” 

The references relied on are: Young, | 
664989, Jan. 1, 1901; Winkler, 1087109, | 
Dec. 16, 1913. 

The claims are directed to improve- | 
ments in brush making machines and} 
particularly to a construction in which 
holes are drilled in brush backs and tufts | 
of bristles are inserted in the holes so| 
drilled. In the disclosed apparatus car- | 
riers’are provided movable in planes at 
right angles to each other adjacent re- | 
ciprocating drilling mechanism and a| 
reciprocating tufter. The carriers are! 
provided with guideways adapted to re- | 
ceive interchangeable work holders, each | 
work holder having secured therein a| 
plurality of brush backs. In operation | 
one work holder is caused to travel adja- 
cent the drilling mechanism so that 
the brush backs mounted in the 
holder will have the necessary number 
of holes drilled therein. At the same 
time brush backs having holes drilled 
therein will be mounted in the 
other work holder and_ traversed 
adjacent the reciprocating tufter. When| 
the last noted brush backs have re- 
received the necessary number of tufts 
the holder will be removed and the other 
holder having backs properly drilled will 
be substituted therefor while undrilled 
backs will be placed in the work holder 
associated with the drilling mechanism. 
By making the holders interchangeable, 
when the holder containing the series of 
brush backs with holes drilled therein 
are transferred to position adjacent the 
tuft inserting mechanism the holes will 
properly register with the tuft inserting 
mechanism. The examiner, in the state- 
ment on appeal, says that the gist of the 
appealed claims is the feature of inter- 
changeable holders for the brush backs, | 
each adapted to receive several blanks, 
thereby providing a construction capable 
of gang operation. 


No Anticipation Found. 

There is no anticipatior of the finally 
rejected claims. In order to meet the 
claims the examiner proposes to modify 
the construction of the Winkler patent 
in view of the teachings of the Young 
patent or to change Young’s construc- 
tion in view of Winkler. In connection 
with the Young patent the examiner 
points to that part of the specification | 
wherein it is stated that the holder for 
a single brush back may be interchanged 
from the table where boring or drfffing" is 
effected to the table where the tufts are 
inserted, Appellant argues that it weuld 
involve extensive structural changes in 
the apparatus of either the Winkler | 
patent or that to Young to produce a 
construction responding to the appealed 
claims. We think appellant is correct. | 
It is not obvious how the structure of | 





| fore 


jare also shown. 


| ture responding to the appealed claims 


EX PARTE CeciL H. Boyuts. APpprAL No. 
1173, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1706690 was issued March 
26, 1929, to Cecil H. Boyuls for a Laun- 
dry Appliance, on application No. 89920, 
filed February 23, 1926. 

Appealed claims 1 to 5, relating to 
a laundry truck which is obviously use- 
ful in a systematic plan for handling 
laundry, were found unpatentable be- 
cause of being limited to a truck that is 
not novel as a device, in that it merely 
includes several attachments that do not 
directly or functionally coact in the na- 
ture of a machine. : 


The Board concluded that the device | 
does not represent a true combination, | 
that the references show the individual | 
features to be independent, and not pat- | 
entably new, and that the particular way | 
or system in which the composite ap-| 
paratus is used around the laundry can- | 
not be given weight in determining - 
entability. | 

The Examiner’s rejection of the claims | 
was affirmed. 


Laundry Truck Useful 
But Not Patentable 


Edgar J. Clarkson for applicant. Be- 
Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
Henry and Redrow, Examiners-in-Chief. 

The full text of the opinion of the} 
Board follows: 


This is an appeal from the rejection of 
claims 1 through 5. Claims 3, 4 and 5 
include each feature involved and are 
copied here: 

“3. A laundry truck including a bottom 
frame, uprights extending vertically | 
from the central portions of the ends of | 
said frame, a clothes receptacle mounted 
on said frame between the uprights, a 
carton holder mounted on one of the up- 
rights and substantially on a level with 
the top of the container, and a horizontal | 
clothes supporting bar connecting the 
upper ends of said uprights. 

_ “4. A laundry truck including a bottom 
frame, uprights extending vertically | 
from the central portions of the ends of 
said frame, a clothes receptacle mounted | 
on said frame between the uprights, a} 
horizontal clothes supporting bar con- | 
necting the upper ends of said uprights, | 
a tag board depending below said hori-| 
zontal bar, and a tag hook carried by | 
said board. | 

“5. A laundry truck including a con-| 
tainer having a batten at each end 
mounted on the inner side of the respec- 
tive end below the top edge of said end, 
a container top adapted to fit within the | 
upper part of the container and rest on | 
the battens, and chains connecting the | 
central parts of the end portions of the} 
container top and the centers of said/| 
battens.” 

The references are: Davis, 596058, | 
December 28, 1897; Shanley, 744808, No- 
vember 24, 1903; Walz, 1019384, March 
5, 1912; Honold, 1169157, January 25, 
1916. 

This application discloses a rectangu- 
lar box or receptacle suitable for holding | 
laundry work. It is mounted on a frame-} 
work having castors so that it can be 
easily moved about the laundry. 

Vertical standards, one at each end, 
carry a horizontal bar at a convenient | 
height above the box to serve as a sup- 
port on which to temporarily hang ironed 
pieces. Two angular arms are attached | 
at one end which conveniently hold a 
carton in which finished work may be 
packed. A hook for carrying an identi- 
fying tag and a cover for the receptacle 





Systematic Assembly 
For Laundry Purposes 


The specification sets forth to some 
extent, and the brief to a very great ex- | 
tent, the plan or system in which this| 
truck is used about the laundry. It is 
admittedly a very systematic plan, and 
this truck is obviously very useful in it. 

The question presented, however, is 
whether the truck is patentably novel as | 
a device. 

It is clear on inspection that the sev- 
eral attachments do not directly or func- | 
tionally coact in the nature of a machine. 
The presence or absence of each is en- 
tirely independent of the presence or 
absence of any of the others, both in| 
function and structure. 

It is true that the.tag board, carton 
holder and drying bar are supported in| 
common on the same standards but this | 
is not mechanically requisite or of pat- | 
entable novelty. They could be sep- 
arately supported. 

It is our opinion after careful consid- 
eration of the contention of special use 
under these circumstances that appli- 
cant’s device represents nothing more | 
than convenient association of several | 
independent features and is not a.true 
combination in the patentable sense, If 
the several features are separately old, 
the claims may be properly rejected on 
Winkler could be moaified in view of the 
teachings of Young to provide a struc- 


or vice versa. So far as the proposed 
modification of the prior art construc- 
tions -is concerned it is our view that the 
action of the examiner should be re- 
versed, ’ 

Claim 3 has been additionally rejected 
as involving new matter because of the 
inclusion therein of means for auto- 
matically stopping a certain movement 
at a given time in the operation of the 
apparatus. No means is_ illustrated, 
automatic or manual, for performing the 
function noted. The specification on 





| page 6 states that at a certain time the 


machine is stopped but does not explain 
whether the stopping is effected auto- 
matically or manually. There are some 
general satements in the introduc- 
tion to the specification to the effect that 
the operations of the machine are largely 
automatic but no specific mention is 
made of the stopping of the machine. 


;Since no stopping mechanism is illus- 


trated and only a general reference to 
stopping is found in the specification it 
is our view that the limitation to auto- 
matic stopping in claim 3 has no foun- 
dation in the application as filed, 

The rejection of the appealed claims as 
lacking invention in view of the prior 
art is reversed. The rejection of claim 
3 on the ground that it involves new mat- 
ter is affirmed, 

Limit of appeal to Court of Aappeals 


40 days. Rule 149, 


| 4, 


|laundry pressing machines. 
on which registration of the mark was | 
refused is that the mark is descriptive | 


the necessary number of patents to show 
them. 

We are unable to agree with appli- 
cant’s contention that the particular 
way or system in which this composite 
apparatus is used around the laundry 
can be given weight in determining pat- 
entability. The composite apparatus 
shown by Shanley is sufficient to demon- 
strate that numerous attachments may 
be convenientiy associated and mounted 
on wheels. 


To select particular things is only a 
question of adapting the collection of 
features to a particular work. It does 
not aid patentability. in this case, that 
the material acted upon is collected and 
carried along. There is material in the 
several receptacles of Shanley’s ap- 
paratus that is acted upon. 


No Invention Apparent 
In Simple Devices 


Claim 1 includes the receptacle and 
carton holder. No invention is apparent 
in broadly attaching a couple of brackets 
or arms anywhere on Shanley’s ap- 
paratus to support any article in the 
manner of Walz. The same is true of 
the tag board and hook, claim 4. 

All of these are also thought to be too 
simple dnd obvious from every day ex- 
perience to amount to invention in 
themselves and as stated we can see no 
dependence between them to assist in 
any idea of new combination. A 
arrangemnt of a cross bar as in claims 
2 and 3 which could be used to support a 
cover cloth is shown by Honold. 

Claim 5 is rejected on Davis with 
Shanley. So far as any combination 
between the box and truck is concerned 


the details of the box are entirely imma- | 
| terial and Davis shows a box having a 


cover fully equivalent to that of appli- 
cant. 


It is concluded that this device does 


|not represent a true combination but 


only the association of several independ- 
ent features for convenient use and not 
allowable as claimed in claims 1, 2, 3 and 
Hailes v, Van Wormer, 87 U. S. 353. 
It is further concluded that the refer- 
ences show the individual features to be 
independent and not patentably new. 

It is further concluded that the fact 
that it is used in a laundry according to 
a certain system or course of procedure, 
cannot be given any weight in determin- 
ing patentability in such association of 
the several independent features. 

The rejection is affirmed. Limit of 
appeal to Court of Appeals 40 days, 
Rule 149. 


‘Grid Head’ Denied 
Registry as Mark 


Patent Office Rules Name Is 
Barred as Descriptive 


Of Article. 


EX PARTE THE PROSPERITY COMPANY. 
Inc. ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 

Registration was denied applicant for 
the trade mark “Grid Head” for gar- 
ment and laundry pressing machines, 
on the ground that it is descriptive, that 
it is definitive of the article rather than 
indicative of the originator or owner of 
the article. 

Parsons & Bodell for applicant. 


The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 


This is an appeal from the decision | 
of the examiner of trade marks finally; 


refusing to register the applicant’s trade 
mark “Grid Head” for garment and 


of the goods. 

It appears from the patent to Palmer, 
referred to by the examiner, and the 
patents to Grever, No. 979844, and Simp- 
son, No, 1639458, that the part of gar- 
mente pressing. machines to which the 
applicant applies the words Grid Head, 
is usually termed in the art a head or a 
presshead, and that said head is some- 
times formed with a formaminous bottom, 
or an equivalent structure, for distribut- 
ing steam evenly over the surface of the 
garment while under pressure. 

It also appears that the term “grid” 
is of such breadth as to include devices 
formed in whole or in part of wire 
netting, as, for example, a wire-bottomed 
mining sieve (sée New Standard Diction- 
ary). 

In view of the above, it is believed 
that the words “Grid Head” are properly 
descriptive of the pressheads of the 
patented type; that they are definitive 
of the article rather than indicative of 
the originator or owner of the article, 
and that the refusal to register the ap- 
plicant’s mark was without error. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 

March 28, 1929. 


‘Nuisance’ Construed 


Under Prohibition Act! 


|mon nuisance, and provides that any per- 


Automobile Carrying Liquor Is 
Excluded By Definition. 


JOSEPH CUTTERA AND ANTHONY ODO, 
APPELLANTS, V. UNITED STATES. No. 
5486, CIRCUIT CouRT oF APPEALS FOR 
THE FirtH Circuit, 

The Circuit Court of Appeals in the 


opinion herein holds that the mere pos- | 


sesion or transportation of liquor in an 
automobile, without more, does not 
justify the conclusion that the automo- 
bile Js @ common nuisance, under the 
provisions of the National Prohibition 
Act which declares that any vehicle 
where intoxicating liquor is sold, kept 
or bartered is a common nuisance. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Louisiana. 

E. Howard McCaleb, Jr., for the ap- 
pellants; Edmond E, Talbot and William 
H. Norman for the appellee. 

Before Bryan and Foster, Circuit 
Judges, and Grubb, District Judge. 

The full text of the court’s opinion 
delivered by Bryan, follows: 

An information in three counts charged 


The same 
|tough, nonrusting steel and weft wires 





|increased its wearing quality, as has 


The ground | 








- 


Wire Gauze Made 


To Be Patentable 


New Combination of Mate- 
rials Held to Produce Im- 
proved Part for Paper- 
making Machines. 


Ex PARTE ALBERT ELSENHANS. APPEAL 
No. 994, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. ‘ 
Patent No. 1707757 was issued April 

2, 1929, to Albert Elsenhans for a rotary 

sieve of wire gauze, particularly for pa- 

per-making machines, on application No. 

110009, filed May 18, 1926. 


A claim for wire gauze for paper- 
making machines, consisting of wires of 
alloy steel reinforced with weft wires of 
lower-quality nonrusting material, was | 
held patentable by the Board of Appeals, | 
the decision of the examiner being re- 
versed. 

The Board decided that appellant had | 
done more than merely substitute alloy 
steel wires for the brass wires previously | 
used, in that he obtained a structure that | 
had marked improvements over prior-art 
screens in its wearing properties. 

Knight Brothers for applicant. 

Before First Assistant Commissioner | 
Kinnan, and Examiners-in-Chief Ruck- 
man and Landers. The full text of the | 
opinion of the Board of Appeals follows: | 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of the following claim: 

“Wire gauze for paper-making ma-| 
chines comprising warp wires of strong, 


of lower quality nonrusting material.” 
The reference cited is: Caldwell, 284- 
273, September 4, 1883. 


Improved Steel Used. 

The invention relates to a wire fabric 
for use in paper-making machines The}! 
specification states that wires heretofore | 
commonly used for the wire gauze of | 
paper-making machines are mostly com- | 
posed of bronze or material similar to | 
bronze. It further points out that re-| 
cently, since the development of highly | 
alloyed improved steels which do not 
rust, it has been proposed to form the 
gauze out of such steels. It is stated in| 
the brief that experiments to this end 
proved unsuccessful, since the tough ma- 
terial was not pliant enough to make a/| 
satisfactory level and even paper-ma- 
chine sieve. | 

The instant invention is directed to the 
use in the wire gauze of warp wires of | 
strong, tough, nonrusting steel and weft | 
wires of lower quality nonrusting ma-| 
terial. The brief presents a proposed 
claim in lieu of the finally rejected claim | 
which also states that the weft wires_are | 
more easily bendable than the warp! 
wires. 

The patent to Caldwell discloses a wire 
fabric formed of brass or similar mate- 
rial. Additional longitudinal strength is 
imparted to this screen by the inclusion 
of an excess of warp wires. All of the 
wires, however, are of the same material 
and none of them properly may be re- 
garded as formed of the strong, tough, 
nonrusting steel defined in the claim. 








Wearing Property Improved. 

The Examiner takes the position that 
Caldwell has improved the old construc- 
tion by the use of additional warp wires, | 
whereas, appellant has made a corre- 
sponding improvement by the use of 
warp wiers .formed of material having 
increased wearing properties. We are | 
not satisfied that the improvements are 
of like or similar character. While Cald- 
well has increased the tensile strength of 
his screen, it would not seem that he has 


appellant. If appellant had done no more | 
than substitute one material for another 
in forming his screen we would not re- 
gard the change as involving invention. 
However, it seems to us that the idea of 
using the more easily bendable weft 
wires of the old material in eonjunction 
with the steel warp wires, thereby form- 
ing a smooth screen and yet one having 
marked improvements over prior art 
screens in wearing properties involves 
invention. 

The claim presented in the brief is 
deemed patentable and if presented in a 
proper amendment we recommend its al- 
lowance. The claim on appeal, however, 
does not bring out the quality of the 
weft wires by virtue of which they are 
more easily bendable than the warp 
wires, and accordingly we affirm the 
action of the Examiner in rejecting this 
claim. 








appellants with violations of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act. The first count 
alleges possession, and the second trans- 
portation ,of intoxicating liquor for bev- 
erage purposes. The third count charges 
the maintenance of a common nuisance in 
a1: automobile where intoxicating liquor 
was kept for beverage purposes. Appel- 
lants pleaded guilty as charged in the 
first and second counts, and upon their 
plea of guilty to those counts the trial 
court, to whom the case was submitted 
for trial without a jury, based the infer- 
ence that they were also guilty of main- 
taining a nuisance and found them guilty | 
as charged in the third count. 

Assuming that each count describes 
the same liquor, we are of opinion that 
the mere possession or transportation of 
it in an automobile, without more, does 
not justify the conclusion that the auto- 
mobile is a common nuisance. The} 
statute declares, among other things, 
that any vehicle where intoxicating 
liquor is sold, kept or bartered, is a com- 


son who maintains such a common nui- 
sance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
27 U. S. C. A., Section 33. The word 
“kept” as used in this section means kept 
for sale or barter. Street v. Lincoln 
Safety Deposit Co., 254 U. S. 88. It is 





not doubted that an automobile may be 
made to become a common nuisance 
within the meaning of this section by 
using it for the storage of liquor kept 
for sale. But the mere use of an auto- 
mobile for transportation of liquor does 
not make of it a common nuisance, With- 
row v. United States, 1 F. (2) 858; 





United States v. Emmons, 3 F. (2) 503; 
Green v. United States,.8 F. (2) 140; 
McLean v. United States, 8 F. (2) 738. 
To maintain a nuisance and to keep for 
sale both imply continuity of action. A 
single act of possession or transportation 
of liquor does not constitute a common 
nuisance, although a single sale of liquor 
may be sufficient evidence to support the 
inference that a common nuisance is 
being maintained. 

The judgment is reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings 
not inconsistent with this opinion, 

March 23,1929, 


Trade Marks 


‘AutnorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY Ans PRESENTED FIEREIN, 


Berna 


PuBLISHED WitHout CoMMENT By THE UNITED States Dasity 


Naturalization 


Index and Digest 


Latest Federal Court Decisions 


fe 


SYLLABl are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


LIENS: Naturalization: 


Cancellation of Certificate: 


False Statements: 


Intention to Uphold Constitution—Where, in an action to cancel the 
defendant’s certificate of naturalization, the evidence shows that the de- 
fendant, in obtaining his certificate, asserted that he was “attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States,” and in his oath of 
allegiance he swore that he would support and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; and the evidence further shows that prior to 
his admission he had expressed himself as being opposed to organized gov- 
ernment and that at the present time he is a member of a party which 


opposes the division of the world into distinct governments, held: 


Certifi- 


cate of naturalization cancelled, since the defendant when seeking admission 
did not have an intention to support the Constitution of the United States 


and its form of government.—United States v. Tapolcsanyi. 


(District Court 


for the Western District of Pennsylvania).—Yearly Index Page 296, Col. 7 


(Volume IV). April 6, 1929. 


ROHIBITION: Nuisance: 


What Constitutes: 


Automobile: Single Act 


of Transportation—Mere possession or transportation of liquor in an 
automobile, without more, does not justify the conclusion that the automo- 
bile is a common nuisance-under the provision of the National Prohibition 
Act which declares that any vehicle where intoxicating liquor is sold, kept 


or bartered, is a common nuisance.—Cuttera et al. v. United States. 


(Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 296, Col. 3 


(Volume IV). April 6, 1929. 


a 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Patentability: 


Combination of References: 


Brush Making 


Machine.—Claims 1 to 4 for a brush making machine, including the fea- 
ture of interchangeable holders for the brush backs, each adapted to re- 
ceive several blanks, thereby providing a construction capable of gang opera- 


tion, denied in view of a plurality of references, held: 


Not anticipated, where 


it was not obvious how the structure of the basic patent could be modified 
by the teachings of another patent to produce the structure of the appealed 


claims. 


PATENTS: Patentability: 


Patent 1706451.—Ex parte Jobst. 
Office).—Yearly Index Page 296, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


New Matter: 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
April 6, 1929. 


Brush Making Machine.—Claim 


8, covering a brush making machine and including means for automati- 
cally stopping a certain movement at a given time in the operation of the 
apparatus, where the original specification states that the machine is stopped 
at a certain time but does not state whether this action is effected automati- 


cally or manually, held: 
1706451.—Ex parte Jobst. 
Index Page 296, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


PATENTS: Patentability: 


Aggregation: 


Rejection proper, new matter being involved. Patent 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly 


April 6, 1929. 


Use of Aggregative Device in a 


System: Laundry Truck.—Where the claims were directed to the laun- 
dry truck only but appellant stressed the point that the truck was very useful 
in a system about the laundry, and the truck was found to consist of a con- 
venient association of several independent features and not a true combi- 


nation in a patentable sense, held: 


Claims unpatentable, the particular way 


or system in which the composite apparatus was used around the laundry 


not determining patentability. 


Patent 1706690.—Ex parte Boyuls. 


(Board 


of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 296, Col. 2 (Volume 


IV). 
PATENTS: 


April 6, 1929. 
Patentability: 


Rejection of Claims on Copending Patent: 


Safety Sheave Blocks.——Where appellant’s copending patent shows and 
claims a safety sheave block, including a construction in which one of the 
guard plates is fixed and the other is adjustable laterally to provide space 
for the insertion of a cable, while in the present application ballguard plates 
are fixed or permanently secured and are spaced apart sufficiently to permit 


passage of the cable, held: 


Appellant’s copending patent constitutes an 


anticipation; since there must be a patentabie difference between the claims 
of appellant’s two cases even though the record application was filed as the 


result of a requirement of division. 
parte McKissick. 
Page 296, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


ATENTS: | Invention: 


Claims 13 to 17. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index 
April 6, 1929. 


Substitution of Material: 


Patent 1707560.—Ex 


Wire Gauze for Paper 


Making Machines.—Where the prior art disclosed a wire fabric formed 
of brass reinforced by an excess of warp wires, and appellant claimed a wire 
gauze thade by using the more easily bendable weft wires of old material in 
conjunction with the steel warp wires thereby forming a smooth screen and 
yet one having marked improvements over prior art screens in wearing . 


properties, held: 
ducing a new result. 


Claim patentable, the substitution of steel for brass pro- 
Patent 1707757.—Ex parte Elsenhans. 


(Board of 


Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 296, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


April 6, 1929. 


(TRADE MARKS: Registration: Descriptive Terms.—Where the term “Grid- 

Head,” for garment ard laundry pressing machines, is applied to the 
presshead which is sometimes formed with a foraminous bottom, held: 
Registration denied, the term being definitive of the article rather than in- 
dicative. of the originator of the article. Ex parte The Prosperity Company 


Ine. 
(Volume IV). April 5, 1929. 


Patent Is Granted 
For Sheave Blocks 


(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 296, Col. 3 


Supreme Court Is Asked 
To Review Tax Decision 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


Five Claims Covered in Prior | persons entitled thereto until after Janu- 


Design of Inventor Rejected. 


EX PARTE WILLIAM H. McKiIssicK. AP- 
PEAL No. 1468, BOARD OF APPEALS OF 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1707560 was issued April 
2, 1929, to William H. McKissick for 
Safety Sheave Blocks, on application No. 
157180. filed December 27, 1926. 

The examiner’s rejection of claims 13 
to 17 on appellant’s patent which was 


granted on a copending application was | 


affirmed on appeal, the Board of Appeals 
stating that there must be a patentable 
difference between the claims of the two 
cases even though the record applica- 
tion was filed as the result of a require- 
ment of division, the case of In re Isher- 
wood being held applicable. 

Jack A. Schley and Alfred T. Gage for 
the applicant. Before Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore and Examiners-in-Chief 
Skinner and Ruckman. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals follows: 

This is an appeal from the rejection of 
claims numbered 13 to 17 in paper No. 
10. Claim 13 is typical and reads as 
follows: 

“13.—In a safety sheave block, a sup- 
port, a sheave rotatably mounted therein, 
and a housing comprising permanently 
secured side plates having inwardly di- 
rected longitudinal flanges spaced trans- 
versely to form a fixed line gap of suf- 
ficient width to permit the passage there- 
through of a cable line while preventing 
contact of a workman’s hand with the 
line engaging surface of the sheave.” 

The reference relied on is: McKissick, 
1633537, June 21, 1927. 

The claim stands rejected on appel- 
lant’s patent 1633537 granted on a co- 
pending application, 

This patent shows and claims a con- 
struction in which one of the guard 
plates is fixed and the other is adjust- 
able laterally to provide space for the in- 
sertion of the cable. In the present 
application ball-guard plates are fixed or 
permanently secured, and are spaced 
apart sufficiently to permit passage of 
the cable. 

We agree with the examiner that there 
is no invention in increasing the gap be- 
tween the edges of the plates in the pat- 
ent if necessary to permit insertion of a 
cable of the desired diameter without 
shifting one of the plates. 

The case of In re Isherwood, rather 


than those cited by the appellant, is be-| 


lieved applicable here. In that case, the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia held that there must be a pat- 





ary 1, 1918. 


The executors tendered to the respond- 
ent, as Collector of internal Revenue, in- 
come tax returns showing separately the 
amount of dividends upon stock specifi- 
cally bequeathed, the names and addresses 
of the legatees, and the amounts of such 
dividends to which each was entitled, the 
briefs declare, and giving the same in- 
formation as to the income from the 
residuary estate. 

The respondent declined to receive 
these returns and demanded a single re- 
turn showing all the income received by 
the executors in 1917 as an entirety. 
This was done and a tax of $18,189.70 
assessed which the petitioners paid under 
protest and for which they later filed 
a claim for a refund which was denied. 


The District Court lowered the amount 
of tax, but upon appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
the tax as assessed by the Commissioner 
was upheld. 

It is the contention of the petitioners, 
the briefs declare, that the construction 
of the Revenue Act of 1916 and 1917 
which has been adopted in the decision 
of the majority of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals is not in accord with the plain 
and natural meaning of the statutes, and 
imposes upon those entitled to the in- 
come of the residue of the estate and 
upon the specific legatees a burden of 
taxation much heavier than Congress 
evidently intended. 


Association of Builders 
Favors Grading of Lumber 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was started by the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, lumber was among 


the few standard manufactured commod- 
ities not marketed under a quality brand, 
Grade marking enables even the most 
nontechnical user to purchase his lum- 
ber with the assurance that he will get 
just what he specifies. In this way he 
will be as adequately protected in his 
lumber purchases as he is in purchasing 
branded foodstuffs, tile, silver and other 
manufactured products. 

Grade marking will result in a more 
economical use of wood, one of the prin- 
cipal objects toward which the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization is work- 
ing. 


application was filed as the result of a 
requirement of division. 
The decision of the examiner is af- 


entable difference btween the claims of] firmed. Limit of appeal to Court of Ap- 


the two cases even though the record] peals, 40 days. 


Rule 149, 





Grant of Citizenship 
Cancelled for False 
Pledge of Allegiance 


Defendant Found to Have 
Opposed American Form of 
Government Before and 
After Naturalization. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V. JOHN 
TAPOLCSANY!I. No. 1537 IN Equity, 
DistRICcT COURT FOR THE WESTERN DIs- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The plaintiff sought to have the de- 
fendant’s certificate of naturalization 
cancelled on the ground that it was ob- 


tained by means of false statements 
made by the defendant. , 

The evidence shows, the court said, 
that prior to the time the defendant was 
naturalized, he had expressed himself as 
being opposed to organized government, 
and that at the present time he is a 
member of a party which is opposed to 
the division of the world into distinct 
governments. At the time of his nat- 
uralization he asserted that he was “at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” and in his 
oath of allegiance he swore that he 
would support and defend the Constitu- 
tion, 


Certificate is Cancelled. 


In cancelling the defendant’s certifi- 
cate of naturalization, the court holds 
that at the time of his naturalization the 
defendant had no intention of supporting 
the Constitution of the United States 
and its form of government. ° 

John D. Meyer and Raymond D. 
Evans for the plaintiff; Maurice Chait- 
kin, Henry Ellenbogen and Isaac E. Fer- 
guson for the defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Gibson follows: 

In the present proceeding the Govern- 
ment seeks to vacate the order of Court 
made on December 20, 1920, whereby the 
defendant was admitted to citizenship. 
It is alleged on the part of the Govern- 
ment that this order was obtained by 
means of false statements made by the 
defendant in his application for admis- 
sion to citienship and in taking the oath 
of allegiance. 

In his application he stated that he 
was “attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States.” In 
his oath of allegiance he alleged that he 
would support and defend the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic, and that he would bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same. 

The defendant, while admitting mem- 
bership at the present time in a party 
which opposes the division of the world 
into distinct governments, and looks to 
the Soviet of Russia as its present lead- 
ing and authoritative body, has denied 
the falsity of his statements as made 
prior to, and at the time of, his admis- 
sion to citizenship. While admitting that 
he is opposed to the present form of 
government of the United States, and in 
favor of a government entirely by a 
class composed of laborers and farmers, 
he denies that on his admission he fa- 
vored an overthrow of the present form 
of government by force, and further as- 
serts that, despite his present party af- 
filiations, he does not seek to bring about 
his desired change by any other method 
than by ballot. 


Mental Attitude Considered. 


Without elaborating upon the defend- 
ant’s beliefs, we have no difficulty in 
finding from the testimony that he is 
not at the present time attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the 
United States. But that finding does not 
determine the decree to be made in the 
instant action. The matter for deter- 
mination under the pleadings is the men- 
tal attitude of this defendant toward the 
Government of the United States at the 
time of his application for, and admission 
to, citizenship. An examination of the 
testimony will disclose, we think, that the 
defendant was not attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States, and was not disposed to bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same. 

Mental attitude is sometimes difficult 
of determination. In the present case, 
however, we have direct declarations of 
this defendant, according to the testi- 
mony, which make it plain, we think, that 
the defendant, when he sought citizen- 
ship, did so with the intent to destroy, 
rather than to maintain, the Government 
of the United States. To an emigrant 
inspector, prior to his application for 
admission, he stated that he was opposed 
to organized government. 


Attitude on Communism. 

In a letter to his brother in Hungary, 
written less than a year after his admis- 
sion, he berates his brother for being 
“natriotic,” and alleges that he (defend- 
ant) for eight years, has been “a pure, 
red Communist.” He also admonishes 
his brother that workmen have only one 
country, and that is Soviet Russia. He 
tells his brother: “If you will have your 
interests with the International Work- 
ingmen, the leader of which is the III 
Communist International, then you will 
be my brother and fellowman.” 

In view of these declarations of the 
defendant, it seéms quite plain that, when 
seeking admission, he did not have an 
intention to support the Constitution of 
the United States and its form of gov- 
ernment,.but sought, as an internal en- 
emy, to do it greater damage than was 
possible from him as an external enemy, 
We find that the alllegations of fact con- 
tained in the bill have been sustained. 
Let a decree be prepared in accordance 
with such finding. 

March 21, 1929. 


Patent Lawyer 


Wanted, with five to fifteen years’ 
experience, by an old established 
Chicago firm. Excellent opportunity 
for a high-grade man who likes court 
work. Address Box D, Care of The 
United States Daily. 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED States Dairy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 


York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Use of ‘Lung’ Apparatus as Permanent 


Equipment for Submarines Is Suggested 
Provision of Special Hatches to Permit Escapes from 
Sunken Vessels Recommended. 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


i | 
dition to this, moderate tidal currents|an emergency supply of food and water 
and the movement of the rescue ship|in each compartment. r 
would make the long tube impracticable. | other chemicals for the absorption of 


32.—Numerous suggestions have been 
received in which it is proposed to con- 
struct vessels especially designed with 
a view to rescuing a submerged subma- 
rine by hoisting it up to the surface. 
These suggestions usually call for two 
hulls, -with their longitudinal axes par- 
allel, secured together with overhead 
cross-girders, the distance between the 
hulls being wide enough to permit the 
submarine being hoisted between them. 
Others contemplate a double-hulled sin- 
gle structure with a space between the 
two parts of the hull. 
first type are not reasonably practicable. 
Vessels of the second type have actually 
been built in Germany and France. 
French have three, and one was turne 
over to England by Germany in accord- 
ance with the terms of the peace treaty, 
but has since been scrapped by the for- 
mer government. Conflicting report 
have been received as to the usefulness 0 
these vessels, but the opinion that we 
have gathered is an unfavorabl one. 

33. To be useful, even if practicable, 
it would be necessary to build these ships 
large enough to lift the T and V classes 
of submarines. This would mean a dis- 
placement of 12,000 tons or more, with 
a cost between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 


each. At least six of them would be re-|Careful Training 


quired in order that one would always 
be available near the various areas where 
submarine operations are being con- 
ducted. This would entail an initial ex- 
penditure of approaching $30,000,000, 
with an additional charge for mainte- 
nance and depreciation of something like 
$2,000,000 a year. 


Employment of Magnets 
Was Urged Frequently 


34.—In a sheltered narbor such a ship 
might be useful in hoisting a submarine 
to the surface, as one of the conditions 
necessary to the operation would be an 
absence of pitching or rolling. This can 
scarcely ever be expected in unsheltered 
waters, and any such movement would 
bring an unequal strain on the hoisting 
tackles that would part them one after 
the other. Among the suggestions re- 
ceived are several that proposed that only 
two hoisting tackles be used; this would 
avoid the difficulty of unequal strains, but 
would impose on the design of the sub- 
marine major conditions of weight and 
strength for this purpose alone. For 
the larger boats it would be entirely im- 
practicable. 

35.—In raising the S-51 and S-4 in the 
absence of better means, the slow and 
laborious method of. passing lifting 
slings under these boats was employed. 
This fact stimulated numerous inventors 
to proposed other methods to enable the 
salvage force to hook on to the sunken 
boat. The employment of magnets was 
frequently urged. In any case a lifting- 
magnet must be of considerable weight 
to serve the purpose, but where the con- 
tact between the magnet and the weight 
to be lifted is not close, the efficiency of 
the scheme becomes much reduced, and 
in the case of a submarine hull with its 


curved and often irregular surface, the|in the careful selection and training of 


contact can never be close and the weight 
of the magnet might equal the weight it 
is supposed to lift. These facts place 
this method outside of consideration. 
Other schemes involve permanent chan- 
nels or pipes in which slings are kept 
ready. Besides the complication in struc- 
ture and added weight, the inaccessibil- 
ity of the slings might lead to their de- 
terioration. 

36.—In our letter of November 15, 
1928, we recommended the installation of 
permanent lifting eyes on submarines. 
The idea is not a new one, having been 
employed on our earliest boats and later 
abandoned as their displacement in- 
creased. The disaster to the S-4 gave 
rise to a great number of suggestions 
that such lifting eyes be fitted. Prior to 
our appointment the Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth had already designed a pad-eye 
which seemed promising. These pad-eyes 


were to be hold-fasts for each end of a/| 


pontoon capable of lifting 80 tons, that 
is, there was to be static strain of 40 
tons on each pad-eye. If in actual test 
this device would withstand a load of 
160 tons it would be sufficient to take 
care of all probable loads that would be 
put upon it in salvage. The Portsmouth 
Navy Yard pad-eye has been tested in 
practice and successfully withstood the 
operation of raising one end of the S-4 
with a load of a 90 ton pontoon, and in 
a simulated test to destruction at the 
Bureau of Standards, has survived a pull 
of much more than 160 tons called for. 


Method Is Asserted 


To Be Impracticable 

37.—The proposal to submerge a sub- 
marine alongside one that has foundered, 
make fast to it and then pump the bal- 
last tanks of the former and by means of 
the buoyancy thus attained lift the 
foundered submarine to the surface, has 
been duly considered. There are reasons 
why this is impracticable, the first being 
the great difficulty or impossibility of 
maneuvering the live submarine so that 
it be placed close alongside of the help- 
less one. Then, it must be remembered 
that a submarine under water has little 
stability so that when the lifting strain 
is put upon it, it would turn over. Finally, 
the reserve buoyancy of a submarine is 
only 25 per cent of its weight. If the 
other difficulties mentioned did not pre- 
vent, two submarines might be employed, 
one on either side, but the sum of their 
buoyant effect would not exceed 50 per 
cent of the weight of the other sub- 
marine. It might well happen that this 
would be sufficient, that is, that the 
helpless submarine had several compart- 
ments dry, but the other difficulties, in | 
our opinion, render the scheme impracti- | 
cable. 

38.—Diving suits have been con- 
structed of metal in which the diver is 
enclosed under atmospheric pressure, 
while the external water pressure may 
he much higher than it is possible for a 
diver to withstand in the ordinary in- 
flated diving suit. We conclude they are 
limited in their operation to a point that 
make them impracticable for submarine 
rescue work. 

39.—The newspaper accounts of the 
imprisonment of six of the crew of the 
S-4 gave rise to many suggestions 
whereby openings in the shell of a sub- 
merged submarine could be drilled by 
the rescurers. Two purposes are in 
mind in these suggestions, one to afford 
an inlet for the supply of fresh air, food 
and drinking water, and the other to} 
afford a means for exit. The first is be- | 
ing taken care of by providing two tube 
inlets fitted with exterior and interior 


Vessels of the | merged 


| 


The | end tae 
d|been suggested in the communications | 


s | emerge. ; 
¢|to this suggestion by those experienced 


| 





valves, besides regulations for storing 


‘ 


Soda lime or 


carbon dioxide is distributed through- 
out the ship which would be effective 
through a period of about four days, and 
the replacement of oxygen is provided 
for by a similar distribution of this gas 
in tanks. Manholes cur hatches are al- 
ready provided in all compartments ex- 
cept those enumerated in paragraph 20 
above, and these should be installed. 

40.—The Bureau of Ordnance, after 
some years of study and experimenta- | 
tion, has perfected a signal bomb and | 
the means of ejecting it from a sub- | 
submarine that is very efficient. | 
We are of the opinion that similar ap- 
paraius should also be installed in each | 
compartment. ‘It has frequently 





received by the Navy Department that a | 
warning bomb should be fired to the sur- | 
face every time @ submarine is about to | 
A very valid objection is made | 
in the command of submarines, that the | 
practice would not only decrease the vig- | 
ilance of those on the surface, but those | 
operating the submarines as well. They | 
should only be used as recognition sig- | 
nals and for the purpose of indicating 
the presence of a helpless submarine on 
the bottom. 


' 


-41.—Seven hundred and six sugges- | 
tions have been received in which it is | 
proposed to install releasable marker | 
buoys, the primary function of which | 
would be to apprise those on the surface | 
of the location of the submarine. Many | 
of them provide for an electric conduc- | 
tor from the submarine by which a light | 
is maintained at the buoy. Others are | 
to carry an air hose to the surface for | 
the supply of fresh air. An air hose} 
that would resist the external pressure | 
at considerable depths must also be thick | 
and heavy, and a buoy capable of carry- | 
ing the weight would be large enough to | 
encumber the boat unduly. It would of 
course be possible to use thin, light- | 
weight hose, and send the air down with 
high enough pressure to prevent its col- | 
lapse, but this would mean that the im- 
prisoned men would be kept under high 
pressure until released, a condition that | 
should be avoided. Our recommendation | 
involves buoys capable of carrying a/| 
light wire to the surface through which 
communication can be secured, while 
serving the purpose of a marker. Such 
buoys were installed on our submarines | 
before the World War, but were removed 
during hostilities on the recommendation | 
of submarine commanders. It was feared 
that their accidental release when sub- 
merged might apprise the enemy of the | 
location of the submarine. 

42.—Resume: In conclusion the fol- 
lowing brief resume of the question of 
safety and salvage is submitted: 

All efforts possible should be made 


Of Personnel Advised | 
| 





{toward lessening of the danger of col- 


lision, explosion, and such other mis- 
haps as may lead to the accidental sub- 
mersion of submarines. The principal 
remedy for faults in this respect will lie 


the personnel, although we believe that 
this has been carried to a high degree 
already. But no degree of selection and 
training will ever wholly eliminate the 
fallbility of those charged with the op- 
eration of submarines and other vessels. 

Furthermore, no method of construc- 
tion or scheme for rescue or salvage will 
assure in all cases the rescue of the crew 
or the salvage of the boat. 

43.—While the interest shown by the 
public in submitting thousands of sug- 
gestions and the study and research that 
was required to estimate their value no 
doubt broadened our vision, we found 
only a few suggestions as presented that 
we recommended for consideration. 


Proposals for Submarine 
Safety and Salvage Offered | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
wreck by surface vessels, and also to| 
make possible communication. 

4.—Installation of permanent lifting 
eyes on submarines, as previously rec- 
ommended by the Board in Novemter, 
1928, to which could be attached lifting 
pontoons to bring the sunken submarine 
to the surface. 

5.—Development and use of an escape 
chamber to be lowered from the surface. 

The Board was appointed following the 
S-4 disaster of December 17, 1927, which 
resulted in the loss of the crew of 40 en- 
listed men and officers. The Board is 
headed by Dr. S. W. Stratton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- | 
nology. 

The other members are: W. R. Whit- 
ney, of the General Electric Company; 
T. A. Scott, president Merrett, Chapman, 
Scott Salvage Company; Rear Admiral 
Joseph Strauss, retired; and Rear Ad- 
miral D. W. Taylor, retired, former naval 
constructors. 

The Board, in its report, states that 
the plans submitted were separated into | 
14 classes, most of which were deemed 
impracticable. Among these were plans 
for detachable escape chambers built on | 
to the submarine, diving bells, magnets, | 
drilling machines and tapping devices, | 
signal rockets and tubes. 

The Department of the Navy also | 
made public a history of the development 
of the “lung” escape apparatus. The | 
special board described the apparatus as 
“small and light,” stating that from the 
reports of its tests “it is evident that a 
crew could escape to the surface from a 
sunken submarine at depths of at least 
200 feet without aid from the surface.” 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Wilson Brown, det. duty command 
U. S. S. Mayflower; to continue duty as 
Naval Aide to the President. 

Comdr. William T. Mallison, ors, Jan, 22, 
1929, modified. To aide to Comdt., 6th) 
Nav. Dist., about June 1. 

Comdr. James C. Van de Carr, 
4, 1929, modified; to command 
Kennedy, 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert A. Awtrey, 
aide to Comat., 6th Nav. Dist. 
gust 15; to U. S. S. Thompson. 

Lieut. Comdr. Pat Buchanan, det, com- 
mand U. 8. S. McDermut about May 15; | 
to command VU, 8. 8. Chase. 

Lieut. Comdr. Howard 8S, Jeans, det. Nav. 
War College, Newport, R. I. about June 1; 
tO Marine Corps School, Quantico, Va. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Charles F. Coe, det. U. 
Saratoga; to Nay, Air Sta., Pensacola, 


ors, 


| 
Feb. | 
U. | 


Ss. 3. 


det. 
about Au- 





8s. S. 


| 
| 
. ‘ 
Fla. | 


| to command U. 8. - 
Lieut. William E, A. Mullan, det. U. 
S. R-13 about May 4; to command U. 


| Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; to U. 8. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


‘Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 


mechanism. 


No comprehensive 


effort has been made to list its 


multifarious activities 


or 


to 


group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Tests of Asphalts, Tars, and Oils Used on Roads 
Made to Determine Most Suitable Materials 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


By H. M. Milburn, 


Senior Engineer of Tests, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture. 


HE Bureau of Public Roads has been carrying 
on research work in connection with the use 
of bituminous materials, such as asphalt, tar, 
and oil, in road construction for about 25 years. 


Topic 41 —Public Roads. 


Third Article—Bituminous Materials in Road Construction 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
‘1913-1921. 


obtained. 


tar, water-gas 


It has a laboratory equipped with the most modern 


apparatus for testing these materials. ce 
ducts routine tests for the purpose of determining 
the conformity of the materials to specification re- 


quirements. 


Both chemical and physical tests are made, mainly 
for the purpose of determining-the purity and con- 
sistency of the materials and the effect of heat and 
Such routine work, however, is con- 
fined principally to cases in which the State highway 
departments have requested that such tests be made 
in order to settle some disputed point. 
all States now maintain well equipped testing labora- 
tories and the laboratory of the Bureau is looked upon 


cold upon them. 


as a standard laborato 


As’ 


over the highways. 


These petroleum asphalts are manufactured through- 


ry. 


x 


* 


* 


PHALTS are commonly of two kinds—petroleum 
asphalts and native asphalts. 
are produced by the distillation of petroleum oil. 
this same process gasoline is also obtained. 
is consequently a close relation between the asphalt 
used in the construction of roads and the gasoline 
which furnishes the power for driving automobiles 


It also con- 


Practically 
TH 


face. 


Petroleum asphalts 
In 
There 


road by means of 


material 
inches. 
macadam. 


out the United States by a large number of oil con- 


cerns and are produced in various grades of consistency 
in order that they may satisfactorily meet the needs 
of different climatic and traffic conditions. 
facturing process necessitates very careful control and 
the resultant asphalts are subjected to certain physi- 
cal and chemical tests to determine their suitability. 
* 


N 


ture of solids. 


In addition to these two principal types of asphaltic 
road material, there is the material known as rock 
asphalt, which has been used in recent years for the 
construction of a very considerable mileage of high- 


way surface., 


Natural deposits of this asphalt-impregnated rock 
occur in many sections of the United States. 


* 


* 


ATIVE asphalts used in road work come principally 

from Bermudez, Venezuela, and from the Island 
of Trinidad on the north coast of South America, situ- 
ated a short distance from the mainland of Venezuela. 
They occur in so-called pitch lakes and are in the na- 
They are dug from these lakes and 
transported by boat to this country. 


The manu- tion of paving 


and coarse graded, 


of a power-driven 


with modifications 


In the next 
issue of April 
neer of Tests, 
In- 


portant commercial deposits occur in Kentucky, Texas, 


—— 


gust 1; to U. S. S. Concord. 


partment of Agriculture, will discuss non- 
bituminous materials used in road construction. 
Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Hydrographic Office, Navy Dept. about Au- jCorps, from Yale University, New Haven, 


Lieut. Joseph F. Bolger, det. Nav. Torp. 


Sta., Newport, R. I., 
Sad. 9S, Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. F 
Lieut. Frederick S. Holmes 


about Aug. 1; 


"it. 


det. 


to V..'T. 


War College, Newport, R. I,. about June 1; 


to Naval Academy. 
Lieut. Norman 


B. Hopkins, det. 


Subm. 


Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H., about July 20; 


S. R-6. 


R-14. 


Lieut. John 


Ss. 
Ss. 58 


E. Pixton, det. V. O. Sqd. 


4B, (U. S. S. Idaho), Aircraft Sqds., Battle 
Flt. about June 1; to Nav. Air Sta., Pen- 


sacola, Fla. 


Lieut. Maurice H. Stein, to duty Naval 


Academy about April 10. 
Lieut. John R. Sullivan, 

Saratoga about August 

Academy. 
Lieut. Joseph 


20; 


7. a 


Talbert, 


det. 


to 


et. 


U. 


i, 


8s. 8S. 


Naval! 


a. : 


Sinclair about May 15; to U. S. S. La Val- 


lette. 
Lieut. Walter 8S. 


kK. Trapnell, det. Nav. 


War College, Newport, R. I, about June 


1; to Naval Academy. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Augustus D. Clark, det. U. 
Ss. S. James K. Paulding about May 25; to 


Naval Academy. 


Lieut. (j. g.) William V. Davis, det, VB. 
Sqd, 2B (U. S. S. Saratoga), Aircraft Sads., 
Battle Flt. about June 1; to Nav. Air Sta., 


Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles A. 
U. S. S. Bainbridge about 
Naval Academy. 


Havard, 
May 


det. 


25; to 


Lieut. (j. g.) Michael J. Malanaphy, det. 


aide & flag lieut. on staff, 


Dest 


Sads., 


Sctg .Flt. about May 25; to Naval Acad- 


emy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George E. 
U. S. S. Omaha about May 1 
Academy. 

Lieut, g.) Malcolm 
det. U. S. Sloat; 
Retg. Sta., Louisville, Ky. 


(i. w. 
S 


Palmer, 
to 


8; 


det. 
Naval 


Pemberton, 


to Off. in Chg., 


Lieut. (j. g.) John V. Peterson, 


Sqd. 5B (U. S. 8S. West 
Sads., Battle Fit. about June 
Air Sta., San Diego, Calif. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Luther B. Stu 
Ss. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Karl 
. S. Isherwood about May 
Academy. 
Ens. James W. Blanchard, 
Ens. Edward 
Pennsylvania ; 


P. Hagan, 
to U. 8S. 


25; 


Va.), 


1; 


lart, 


det. 
S. Concord, 

det. 
S. Oklahoma. 


U. 


Navy 


det. VO 
Aircraft 
to Nav. 


det. U. 


S. Reid; to Off. in Chg. Navy Retg. Sta., 


Dest. 


Ss. 8S. 


Ens. Henry T. Jarrell, det, U. S. S. Con- 


cord; to Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit 

Lieut. Comdr. 
C.), det. Navy Yard, Boston 
25; to U. S. 8S. Nitro. 


Robert E. 8S. Kelley (M. 


about April 


Army Orders 


Mstr. Sgt. William C. 
orders March 27 amended. 


Atwell, Q. M. C., 


Capt. Augustin Runyon Peale, jr., Q. M. 


Cc. 


Col. Albert N. McClure, Q. 


nation, 
First Lieut. Joseph 
from Manila, P. L., 
Capt., Laurence 


P. 
to Gainesy 
I, Stone, 


M. 


Donnovin, F. 


ville, 
Air 


Res., to duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 


c., will 


|report to the president of the Army retir- 
ing board, Washington, D. C., for exami- | 


a. 
Fla. 


Corps, 


Lieut. Comdr. Ralph G. Pennoyer, det. | Lakehurst, N. J., to Walter Reed General 
Office of Judge Ady. General of the Navy | Hospital, Washington, D,. C., for observa- 


about June 10; to U. 8. 8S, Texas. 
Lieut. Comdr, Philip W. Yeatman, det. 


tion and treatment. 


Nav. | 


| 


Conn., to Manila, P. I. 

First Lieut. Allen B. Hicklin, F. A., from 
‘Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Solomon Schulder, Q. M. C. Res., 
to duty at Chicago, Ill. 

Maj. Cornelius M. Daly, Cav., Ist 
‘avalry, to Headquarters Special Troops, 
‘Fort Bliss, Tex. 
| Maj. John Jay Garrison, Q. M. C. 
orders of March 22 amended. 

Second Lieut. Raymond FE. Bell, Inf., 
from Fort Hamilton, N. Y., to San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

Second Lieut. 
orders March 


Res., 


George E. 
15, revoked, 

Lieut. Col. David H. Biddle, Cav., is in 
addition to his other duties, detailed for 
duty with the Organized Reserves of the 
Eighth Corps Area, San Antonio, Tex. 

Capt. George W. West, Q. M. C., from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Canal Zone. 

Capt. James C. Longino, Q. M. C., from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The promotion of Virgil Carlyle Gordon, 
Inf., from second lieutenant to first lieu- 
|tenant, is announced. 

Capt. George H. Schumacher, Q. M. C., 
from Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. Mass., to Camp Devens, 
Mass. 

Capt. 
from 
Mass. 

First Lieut. Elsmere J. Walters, Q. M. C., 
from Fort Bragg, N. C., to Camp Devens, 
Mass. 

Each 


Martin, Inf., 





Mortimer 


H. Birdseye, Q. M. C., 
Philadelphia, 


Pa., to Camp Devens, 


| 


of the following 
!Signal Corps Res., to duty at Washing- 
ton, D, C.: Lieut. Col. Frank Homer Fay, 
Lieut. Col. Ira Duane Hough, Majs. Oscar 
Charles Brill, Charles Kilbourne Flanders, 
|Leon Earle Rudd, George Winchester, 

Capt. Charles Joseph McBrearty. 

First Lieut. Edward V. Macatee, 
orders of March 13 amended. 

Capt. John A. Steere, F. A., from Pitts- 
| field, Mass., to Purdue University, La Fay- 
‘ette, Ind. 

Capt. Laurence H. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to 
La Fayette, Ind. 

Capt. Norman J. McMahon, F, A., from 
j}Fort Sill, Okla., to Oregon Agricultural 


officers of the 





Inf., 


Hanley, 
Purdue 


F. A., from 
University, 


A. Thieme, det, U.|College, Corvallis, Oreg. 
to Naval 


Second Lieut. Guy E. Thrams, Coast 
Art., from Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Hancock, N. J. 

Col. Adolphe H. Huguet, Inf., from New 
York, N. Y., to San Antonio, Tex. 

Capt. Herman Budd Daniels, Q. M. C. 
Res., orders of March 12 amended. 

First Lieut. Arthur C. Perrin, Ord Dept., 
from Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., 
to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. George B. Campbell, Judge Advo- 
}eate General's Dept., detailed as recorder 
of the court of inquiry appointed to meet 
at headquarters Second Corps Area, | 

Maj. Henry B. Cheadle, Inf., from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Orders of November 8 revoked, 

Capt. John R. Herrman, Inf., from Fort 
George Meade, Md., to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

Capt. Harry W. Caygill, Inf., from Wash- 
lington, D. ¢., to Fort Douglas, Utah, 
| First Lieut. Donald 8. Burns, E. C., 
from Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Mich., to Brooks 
Field, Tex. ; 

First Lieut. John Healy, jr., Coast Art., 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to Fort 
lerans, Calif 

First Lieut. Herbert GC. 
Art., from Fort Monroe, 


Rose- 





Reuter, 
Va. to 


Coast 
Fort 


First Lieut., Howard W. Serig, Signal | Worden, Wash, 
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Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


Alabama, Oklahoma, and California, and it is mainly 
from these that the material recently used has been i 


ARS are of three general kinds: 


tar is one of the products obtained in the manufacture 
of illuminating and cooking gas from bituminous coal. 
Water-gas tar is also obtained in the process of pro- 
ducing gas for domestic purposes. | 
volves the decomposition of steam by incandescent car- 
bonaceous material. 
plies, is obtained in the manufacture of coke. 


These tars are subjected to a carefully controlled re- 
fining process in order to make them suitable for use 
in road construction and are subjected to physical and 
chemical laboratory tests. 


There are two general ways in which bituminous 
materials are used 
plication of road oil or tar to the surface of the road; 
(2) By the mixing of the bituminous material with 
the mineral aggregate, 
or sand used in the road is called. 


E first method is used for the purpose of dust 
prevention and for the preservation of the sur- 
By this method the bituminous material is 
distributed either hot or cold from automotive pres- 
sure distributors to the surface of the road and is 
then covered with a suitable mineral aggregate. 


The second process consists of two general methods: 
By one the bituminous material is applied to the 


aggregate of the road being such that the bituminous 
penetrates to a depth of 0 t 
This type of road is known as bituminous | 


The other is the mixing method. 
on at plants especially constructed for the prepara- | 
mixtures. 
the asphalt, heated to a temperature of about 300 
degrees F., is mixed with a heated mineral aggregate. 
This mixture is hauled to the site of work and laid 
hot on a suitable base to a compressed depth of 
from about two to three 1 
plant-mixed pavements include asphaltic concretes, fine 


pression is obtained in all of these types by means 


Constant research is being carried on by the Bureau | 
of Public Roads, and many of the States, in connection 


purpose of utilizing locally available materials, with 
a consequent saving in the cost of the road. 


( 
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Gt. Brit. Foreign Office. ... Further cor- 
respondence with the government of the 
United States , respecting the United 
States proposal for the renunciation of 
war. (In continuation of Cmd. 3109.) 
Presented by the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs to Parliament by command 
of His Majesty. (United States no. 2 
(1928). Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 3153.) 10 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1928. 28-31034 

Gt. Brit. Foreign Office. . Papers re- 
garding negotiations for a treaty of alli- 
ance with Egypt. Presented by the sec- 
retary of state for foreign affairs to 
Parliament by command of His Majesty. 
(Egypt no. 1 (1928). Parliament. Papers 
by command. Cmd. 3050.) 62 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 29-31042 

| Henry, Teuria. Ancient Tahiti, by Teuira 

| Henry, based on material recorded. 

(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bulletin 

48.) 651 p., illus. Honolulu, Hawaii, 1928. 

28-31150 

Carl. Chinese tomb figures, a 
study in the beliefs and folklore of an- 
cient China, by ... With a foreword by 
W. Perceval Yetts. 105 p., 114 plates. 
London, E. Goldsion, 1928, 29-5693 

Honolulu star-bulletin. All about Hawaii. 
standard tourist guide, what to see and 
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statistics. Ist ed.—November, 1928. 228 
p., illus. Honolulu, Honolulu star-bul- 
letin, 1928 29-5586 

| Hudson, Manley Ottmer. The Department 
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Cambridge, Mass., 192s. 28-310538 

India. Legislature. Legislative assembly. 
Consolidated index to the Legislative as- 
sembly debates (Official report) for 1924 
to 1926. 122 p. Calcutta, Government of 
India central publication branch, 1928. 

28-31086 

| International radiotelegraph conference, 
Washington, D. C., 1927. . Interna- 
tional radiotelegraph convention and gen- 
eral and _ supplementary regulations. 
Signed at Washington, zith November, 
1927. (Printed prior to ratification by 
Great Britain.) (General post office, 
London.) 171 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., printed by Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 1928. 28-31043 

Irish Free State. Dept. of local govern- 
ment and public health. ... Returns of 
local taxation. 1 v. Dublin, 1928. 

| 28-31046 

| Johnson, John Weeks, Johnson’s new handy 

manual on heating, ventilating and me- 

chanical refrigeration. 14th-ed. 439 p., 

illus. Chicago, F. J, Drake & co., 1928. 
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Kaser, Arthur LeRoy. Amateur acts and 
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p. Dayton, O., Paine publishing co., 1928. 

29-5738 
| Knight, W. L. P., pseud. Gold and the fu- 
ture. 112 p. London, Headley brothers, 

1928. 


29-5674 

| Lumbermen’s service association, Los 
Angeles. Distinctive homes. 22d _ ed. 
96 p., illus. Los Angeles, Lumberimen’s 
service association, 1928. 29-5692 
| Megrue, Roi Cooper. It pays to advertise, 
a farcical fact in three acts, by ... and 
Roi Cooper Megrue. (French's acting edi- 
tion. no. 178) 96 p. N. Y., S. French, 
1928. 29-5741 
National industrial conference board. Pub- 
lic schools and the worker in New York; 

a survey of public educational opportuni- 
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conference board, 1928. 29-5685 
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} cultural economies. 195 p. N. Y., Long- 
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Congress provides for 
Such a survey will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


| Hentze, 
! 


* * * 


Gas-house coal 
tar, and coke-oven tar. Gas-house 


The process in- 


Coke-oven tar, as the name im- j 


in road work: (1) By the ap- 


as the stone, gravel, slag 


* * * 


pressure distributors, the mineral 





two or three 


This is carried 


At these paving plants 


inches. These types of 


and sheet asphalt pavements. Com- 


roller. 


of these principal types for the 


| T. Chateau Thierry, scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y., on or about April 18. 

Second Lieut. Nels H. Nelson, detached 
N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to Second Bri- 
gade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. S. Langley, 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, 
Va., on or about April 13. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. Rufus L. Willis, detached 
M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif., to M. 
B., Parris Island, S. C., via the U. S. A. T. 
Somme, scheduled to sail from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on or aiiout April 10. 

Col. Randolph C. Berkeley, detached Sec. 
| ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., Navy 
Yard, New York, N. Y., for duty and to 
Naval Hospital, New York, N. Y., for 
treatment. 

Col. Theodore E. Backstrom, on April 12, 
detached M. B., Washington, D. C., to Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. S. A. T. 
Chateau Thierry, scheduled to sail from 
New York, N. Y., on or about April 18. 

Lieut. Col. Clayton B. Vogel, detached 
office of the Judge Advocate General, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., to Nic- 
araguan National Guard Detachment and 
Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua via the U. 
S. A. T. Chateau Thierry, scheduled to 
sail from New York, N. Y., on or about 
April 18. 

First Lieut. Thomas J. Walker, on May 
1, detached N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to 
Observation Squadron 9-M, First Brigade, 
Haiti, via the U.S. S. Kittery, scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about June 18. 

Following named officers detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment and Guardia 
Nacional de Nicaragua: Capt. Clifford O. 
Henry, Capt. Henry D. Linscott, First 
Lieut. George W. McHenry, First Lieut. 
Herman H. Hanneken, First Lieut. Edwin 
Hakala, First Lieut. David A. Stafford, 
First Lieut. Marvin V. Yandle. 

Following named officers detached 
Nicaraguan National Guard Detachment 
and Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua to sta- 
tions. indicated: Capt. Glenn E. Hayes, 
Department of the Pacific;.Capt. Victor F. 
Bleasdale, M. B., N. A. S., Lakehurst, N. 
J.,; First Lieut. Herbert S. Keimling, M. 
B., Navy Yard, New York, N. Y.; First 
Lieut. Moses J. Gould, M. B., Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; First Lieut. Lloyd R. 
Pugh, M. B., Parris Island, S. C.; Second 
Lieut. Robert E. Hogaboom, M. B., Parris 
Island, S. C., and Second Lieut. LePage 
Cronmiller, M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Following named officers detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to stations indi- 
cated: First Lieut. Ralph C, Alburger, De- 
partment of the Pacific; First Lieut. Dan- 
iel R. Fox, Department of the Pacific; 
Second Lieut. Frank E. Sessions, Depart- 
ment of the Pacific; First Lieut. Raymond 
P. Coffman, M. B., Parris Island, S. C.; 

| First Lieut. John C. Walraven, M. B., N. 

Charles Sefick, detached | A, S., Lakehurst, N. J.; Second Lieut. Wil- 

Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B.,| liam C. Purple, M. B., Quantico, Va.; Sec- 

Quantico, Va., via first available Govern-| ond Lieut. Wilburt S. Brown, N. P., M. B., 
ment conveyance, | Parris Island, 8S. C. 

Chf. Qm. Clk, Charles Wiedemann, de- Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, on April 
tached M. B., Parris Island, S. C., to Sec-|16, detached headquarters Marine Corps, 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. 8. S.| Washington, D. C., to M. B., Quantico, Va. 
Langley, scheduled to sail from Hampton Lieut. Col. Nelson P. Vulte, upon the re- 
Roads, Va., on or about April 13, porting of his relief detached M. B., N. T. 
Maj. William H. Repertus, on May 18,|§., Newport, R. L, to M. B., Navy Yard, 
detached Haedquarters, Marine Corps,| New York, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C., to Asiatic Station via First Lieut. Henry F. Adams, on or 
the U, 8S. A, T. Grant, scheduled to sail! about May 1, detached M. B., Quantico, 
from San Francisco, Calif., on or about! Va., to M. B., N. S., Guam, via the U. S. 8. 
May 2 |}Chaumont, scheduled to sail from San 


“VU. 
»irst Lieut. Bayard L. Bell, detached M.| Francisco, Calif., on or about June 10. 
First Lieut. William W. Davies, upon 


D., U. 8. 8. Mayflower, to M. B., Washing- | 
the reporting of his relief, detached M. B., 


ton, D. C. 
birst Lieut, Lemuel A, Haslup, detached | N. §., Guam, to Department of the Pacific. 
Headquarters, recruiting district of Char- | First Lieut. Emery E.,Larson, assigned 
lutte, N. C., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, | to duty at M. B., Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
| Washington. 


via the U. 8S. A. T, Chateau Thierry, sched- 
uled to sail from New York, N. Y., on or} GChf. Pay Clk. Edward J. Donnelly, upon 
| the reporting of his relief, on or about 


about April 18. 
First Lieut. Charles J. Lohmiller, de-! 4 pi) ¢ ‘tache De wn ; : 
, o , April 9, detached M. B., Parris Island, 8. 
tached M. D., R, S., Navy XY ard, Boston, C., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the 
Mass., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via|(', s,. S. Langley, scheduled to sail from 
the U. S. A, T. Chateau Thierry, scheduled| Hampton Roads, Va, on or about 
to sail from New York, N, Y., on or about April 13, 
April 18. h c The following named officers promoted 
First Lieut. Henry T. Nicholas, detached | to the grades indicated: First Lieut. Clar- 
M. B., N. O. B., Hampton Roads, Va., to| ence M. Knight, First Lieut. Robert 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U, 8. A. | Hunt, 


article, to be published in the 
8, F. H. Jackson, Senior Engi- 
Bureau of Public Roads, De- 


Marine Corps Orders 


Maj. Howard W. Stone, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., Navy Yard, 
New York, N. Y., for duty and to Naval 
Hospital, New York, N. Y., for treatment. | 

First Lieut. Thomas M. Ryan, detached 
M. D., U. S. S. Oklahoma, relieved from } 
special temporary duty beyond the seas | 
with the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, and} 
ordered to duty at headquarters, Marine | 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Chf. Pay Clk. Bernard E. Neel, upon the} 
reporting of his relief, detached office of 
the Assistant Paymaster, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to headquarters, Marine Corps, Washing- | 
ton, D. C. | 

Capt. John D. Lockburner, detached M. 
B., Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif., to Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, via ee 
Somme, scheduled to sail from San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif., on or about April 10. 

Capt. Wesley W. Walker, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to First Brigade, Haiti, via 
the U. 8S. S, Kittery, scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about April 10. 

First Lieut. William H. Hollingsworth, 
detached Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. 
B., Parris Island, S. C., via first available 
Government conveyance. | 

Chf. Qm. Clk. Harry H. Couvrette, de- | 
tached Depot of Supplies, N. O. B., Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va., to Garde d’Haiti, via the 
U. S. S. Kitttery, scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about April 10. 

Qm. Clk. Edward F, Connors, detached 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to First Brigade, 
Haiti, via the U. S. 8S. Kittery, scheduled 
to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., on or 
about April 10, 

Capt. Glenn D. Miller, detached M. B., 
N. T. S., Newport, R. I., to M. B., N. S., St. 
Thomas, V. 1., via the U. 8S. S. Kittery, 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, 
Va, on or about April 10. 

Second Lieut. John D. Blanchard, de- 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. B., N. 
A. S., Pensacola, Fla. 

Chf. Qm. Clk. Harry Halladay, detached | 
First Brgade, Haiti, to M. B., Quantico, 
Va., via first available Government con- 
veyance, 

Chf. Qm. Clk. 
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Samoa, by ... C. Montague Cooke, jr., 
and Marie C. Neal. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Bulletin 47.) 49 p., illus. Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, The Museum, 1928. 
28-31148 
Reeves, Cuthbert Edward. The appraisal 
of urban land and buildings; a working 
manual for city assessors. (Municipal 
administration service. Publication no. 
11.) 160 p. New York city, Municipal ad- 
| ministration service, 1928. 29-5673 
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the Rev. C, Wilfrid Allan. 381 p. Shang- 
hai, Presbyterian mission press, 1926. 
28-30566 
| See, Henri Eugene. Modern capitalism, its 
origin and evolution, by translated 
by Homer B. Vanderblue, and Georges 
I’. Doriot. 225 p. London, N. Douglas, 
| 1928, 29-5676 
; Skinner, Henry Devenish. The Morioris, by 
| HH. D. Skinner and William Baucke. 
(Memoirs of the Bernice P. Bishop mu- 
; seum, vol. ix., no. 5.) 44 p., illus. Hon- 
| olulu, Hawaii, The Museum, 1928. 
| 28-31149 
Smith, Hilda Keel. My drawing book; 
seli-instruction drawing, pictures and 
stories. 1 v., illus. .. Y., Rand, Mc- 
}_ Nally & co., 1929. 29-5689 
| Steggerda, Morris. Physical development 
of negro-white hybrids in Jamaica, Brit- 
ish West Indies. Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1928. 
“Reprinted from the American journal 
of physical anthropology, vol. xii, no. 1, 
July-September, 1928.” p. 121-138. Phil., 
1928. 29-5683 
Tharaud, Jerome. The chosen people; a 
short history of the Jews in Europe, by 
‘ and Jean Tharaud; translated by 
Frances Wilson Huard; decorations by 
Charles O. Naef. 240 p., illus. N. Y¥., 
_ Longmans, Green & co., 1929. 29-5588 
| Verrill, Addison Emery. Hawaiian shallow 
water Anthozoa. (Bernice P. Bishop 
museum. Bulletin 49.) 30 p., illus. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, The Museum, 1928. 
28-31174 
Edmund Heathcote. Earl of 
statesman and_ sportsman. 
London, The Tavistock press, 
29-5587 
ed. Fix it yourself; 
home repairs made easy—a completely 
indexed manual for home owners and 
handy men on woodworking, painting, 
plumbing, electrical appliances, con- 
crete, and metal work, edited by . 
with 165 illustrations and diagrams. 
256 p., illus. N. Y¥., Popular science pub- 
lishing co., 1929, 29-5684 
Wickham, Harvey. The impuritans; a 
glimpse of that new world whose Pil- 
grim fathers are Otto Weininger, Have- 
lock Ellis, James Branch Cabell, Marcel 
Proust, James Joyce, H. L. Mencken, 
D. H. Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson, et 
id genus omne, by 296 p. N. Y., 
L. MacVeagh, 1929. 29-5739 
Willoughby-Meade, Gerald. Chinese ghouls 
and goblins. 431 p. London, Constable 
& co., 1928. 29-5680 
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Soil Survey Clarke County, Iowa, Series 
1923, No. 1—Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the lowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Agr. 29-675 

Mushroom Culture for Amateurs, Farmer’’ 
Bulletin No. 1587—Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 29-674 

Advanced Mine Rescue Training, Part II— 
Protection Against Gases Encountered in 
Mines. Miners’ Circular 35, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents. 29-26037 


| Baptist Bodies, Statistics, Denominational 


History, Doctrine and Organization. Cen- 
sus of Religious Bodies, 1926. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 25 cents. 29-26308 
Medical Department, The Amublance Com- 
pany—-Training Regulations No. 405-570, 
War Department. Price, 10 cents, 
TR 405-570 
Enlisted Men, Foreign Service—Army Reg- 
ulations No. 615-210, War Department. 
AR 615-210 
Shipment of Samples and Advertising Mat- 
ter Abroad Including the Use of Parcel 
Post in Foreign Trade. Trade Promotion 
Series, No. 72, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 40 cents. 29-26300 
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Much Difficulty 


Encountered in 
Mapping Alaska 


Large Areas Still Remain Un- 
explored; Surveys of Un- 
known Territory Pro- 

gress Each Year. | 


Although more than 60 years has 
passed since Alaska was purchased from | 
Russia, there are still large areas in| 
that northern territory about which little | 
more is known today than before the | 
transfer to the American flag, according | 
to a statement made public on April 5 | 
by the Geological Survey of the Depart- | 
ment of the Interior. 
the statement follows: 


| 
It is to be remembered that Alaska | }} 


contains 586,400 square miles—nearly 
one-fifth the area covered by the United | 


States itself. The task of mapping this | 


great wilderness has been in progress 
since 1898 by the Geological Survey, | 
and although it is still far from com- 


pleted, each year shows progress in the | 


inventory of northern possessions, 


In a new, unexplored country, where | |} 
streams are too swift for boating and the | |} 


only trails are those of the wild animals, 


the surveyor must still use the prmitive | 


methods of transport—the slow but sure | |} 
pack horse and the boat dragged by hand ||} 


through water too swift for even a} 
modern power boat. Both of these | 


methods were used by the Geological | }} 


Survey expedition that in 1926 undertook | 


to extend topographic and geological | | 
of the} 


surveys into the upper portion 
basin of Skwentna River. 

No Human Being Seen. ; 

The Skwentna is a large western tribu- 


tary of the Susitna River and drains a ||| 
hitherto unexplored area in the heart |} 
of the Alaska Range south and east of | }} 
The party of four camp |}} 
hands in addition to the topographer ||}} 


Rainy Pass. 


and geologist, with 16 pack horses and | 


two tons of supplies and equipment, was ||| 


divided into two parts. The pack train, | 


with four men, was carried by launch |} 


and scow from Anchorage, on the Alaska 
Railroad, to the west shore of Cook In- | 


let, to travel over a trailless country to! }} 
the upper basin of the Skwentna River. ||| 


The other men, with most of the sup- 


plies, provided with a shallow-draft boat | 
and outboard motor, proceeded up the |]! 
Susitna, Yentna, and Skwentna Rivers, ||} 


traveling by the use of the motor where | 


that was possible, and wading and drag- | }} 


ging the boat by hand through the miles 
of rapids. 


the two parties 
southward up the Skwentna River into | 
the very heart of the great mountain 
range. No human being was seen dur- 
ing a period of over two months, and:| 


even the few signs of native camps in- | | 


—— that they were 20 or 30 years | 
old. 


As a result of the season’s work about | 
700 square miles of hitherto unexplored | 
territory was mapped geologically and 


topographically, and 350 square miles, | || 
exploratory | 


previously mapped in an 
Way, was remapped and corrected. This | 
work gave a clue to the position and 
courses of the rivers that drain many 
thousands of square miles of one of | 
America’s great mountain ranges, and to! 


routes of approach to other unexplored | 
areas. | 


The results of this exploration have ||| 


just been issued by the U. S, Geological 
Survey as Bulletin 797-B, by Stephen R. | 
Capps, in which the geography ani geol- 
ogy of the Skwentna River country are 
described. The report is accompanied by 
& map on a scale of about four miles to 
the inch, on which the drainage and the 


cistribution of the rock formations are |]. 


shown. The report may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents | 
at 15 cents a copy. 


Manuscripts Donated 
To National Library 


| 
cana | 
Gift Comprises 17 Arabic, Per-| 

sian and Armenian Works. 


ey ae renee 
., [Continued from Page 1.] | 
gribi, Naskh or Nastaliq character, as the | 
fact may be, and singled out for the | 
artistry of its embellishments in color | 
and gold. 
All of these pieces are in fine con- | 
dition despite their age and the unfa-| 
vorable conditions which generally at- 
tend the journeyings of manuscripts. 

Among them is a complete copy, dated 
1011 after the Hegira, of the “Gulistan” 
or “Rose Garden of Shaikh Muslih-ad- 
Din Sadi, who, in the annals of Persian 
literature, is regarded as one of the three | 
“Prophets of Poetry,” and has _ been! 
called “the nightingale of a thousand 
songs.” From the time when he flourish- 
ed, 700 years ago, to the present day 
his fame has never dimmed, and _ his 
“Rose Garden” has remained secure in 
its place as one of the great classics of 
Persian poetry. 

Sadi himself declared that no autumns 
should ever wither this garden of flowers. 
Its origin, he tells us, goes back to the 
night when he, then at the age of 50, 
thought upon his past time, reflecting 
with regret upon his prodigal use of life, 
and—for these are his words—boring 
thé flinty mansions of his heart with the 
diamonds of his tears. Then, in a later 
April, when “the leafy vestments of the 
trees resembled the holiday apparel of the 
happy,” he began this, the “Gulistan,” 
or “Bower of Roses,” which, he said, 
“must bloom to all eternity.” 

The present copy is in the fine callig- 
raphy of the small hand Nastalig, and 
was written by Mohammed Marinud Lari, 
a native of Lar, in the Province of Pars. 
The first page is exquisitély illuminated. 

All the titles appear in gold, and the 
binding is the original, gold embossed. 
On the reverse of the first page there are 
10 seals which tell of as many previous 
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INDEX 


The full text of |} 


| 
i} 
j | 


At the point where even this |]! 
kind of boating was no longer possible ||} 
joined and traveled | | 


In September, when the approach ||} 
of winter put an end to the work, the |]} 
expedition retraced its own route to the |]! 
coast. if 


Large Territory Mapped. if) 


The page 
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each year. 
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‘Child Welfare 


Delegates named to attend confer- 
ence on Maternity and Child Welfare. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


‘Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce reports re- 
foes of census of distribution of out- 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Bank- 
ing-Finance” headings. | 


Aeronautics 


President Hoover urges use of care 
in selecting airport for Washington, 
D. C. 


Page 10, Col. 2 

Company organized to develop civil 
aeronuatics in England to be given) : 
government subsidy. | land. 


put of metals and metal products (other 


5, Col. 1 
Page 1, Col. 7 . Page 5, f 
ri d Domestic 
i bservers name dto attend} The Bureau of Foreign and 

ase teem congress on sanitary | Commerce issues a publication on the 
iation | shipment of samples and advertising 
a Page 1, Col. 3 ; matter abroad, including the use of 
Airplane service to cut time of New| parcel post in foreign trade. 


York-Montreal trip to four hours. | United States 


3, Col. 1 ; 
c ture so ; countries and United Kingdom ranks 
Agricul 


| fourth in value of exports of _agricul- 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 


{tural machinery, Imperial Economic 
hears suggestions for farm relief from | Committee reports. Pum 6, Cal. 6 


representatives of North Dakota Wheat | Weekly review of financial and busi- 


eS a - | ness conditions by Department of Com- 
s Ls . 
Page 3, Col. 1; Merce 
Senator iPne offers solution for a 
problem and alleges that present de- of automobile casings is anticiapted in 
ressed condition of agriculture is at-! 7). 
tributable to deflation policy adopted by | 1929, Department of ag og 
eee ren eee on 1. Col. 7, , Germany increased favorable balance 
United States is far aed ‘of all Of trade in chemical products in 1928, 
oonttitas and United Kingdom ranks | Department of ee 
ce — es oe Weekly review of world business is- 
cae we ; sued by Department of Commerce. 
Committee reports. | Page 5, Col. 2 


P 6, Col. 6 
Collective basis for ‘auntie in sta-| Imports of gloves from Italy show 
gain. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Substantial increase in world exports 





bilization of crop prices advocated by| 
fruit grower in testimony before House | 


Committee on Agriculture. | Congress 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Provision for disposition of surplus; Senator Brookhart files correspond- 
crops advocated at hearing before Sen- | ence and affidavits in support of charges 
ate Committee. of contributions by officeholders to party 
campaign funds in Southern States, and 
discusses patronage situation in Texas 
and activties of National Committee- 
man Creager, for the record of the Sen- 
|ate committee investigating Southern 

| patronage. 


Page 5, Col. Ti 
The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils | 
issues a soil survey of Clarke County, | 


Iowa. i 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Department of Agrculture_ is- 
sues a farmers’ bulletin on the cultiva- 
tion of mushrooms. 





Page 3, Col. 4 
Senate Committee on Agriculture 
Page 9, Col. 7} hears suggestions for farm relief from 


Banking Finance representatives of North Dakota Wheat 


Growers’ Association and National In- 
Conditions in Chicago money market | 


dustrial Conference Board. 
in February summarized by Federal Re- | 


Page 3, Col. 1 
serve Bank of Chicago. Collective basis for financing in sta- 


Page 7, Col. 4| bilization of crop prices advocated by 
Per-capita cost of government in| fruit grower in testimony before House 
Iowa showed decline in fiscal year ended | Committee on Agriculture. 


2 6 Page 1, Col. 1 
2 ; 
June 90, 1008. Provision for disposition of surplus 


crops advocated at hearing before Sen- 
j ate Committee. 
Page 7| Page 5, Col. 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. | House Committee on Judiciary re- 
Page 7 | views legislation at last session of Con- 
See under “Railroads” heading. | gress affecting judiciary. 


Books-Publications | C " 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic} onstruction 


Commerce issues a publication on the} Buenos Aires expedites, construction 
shipment of samples and advertising of subways. 
matter abroad, including the use of} Page 1, Col. 6 
parcel post in foreign trade. | ee ; 
on + Mines ee ee col. 7, Court Decisions 
e Bureau of Mines issues a miners Sane : c . ge seis 
circular on advanced mine-rescue train-| , District Court, Western District of| 


ca a ees coun. Pennsylvania, rules naturalization cer- 
ae eee ageinst gases encoun tificate should be cancelled for false, 
’ statement of intention to support Con- 
stitution and Government of United! 
| States. (United States v. Tapolesanyi.) | 
company, medical department. Page 8, Col. 7 

. Page 9, Col. 7; Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir-; 
The War Department issues training cuit, rules automobile used once to} 


Page 7, Col. 1! 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasuty. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 9, Col. 7 
The War Department issues training | 
regulations concerning the ambulance 


than iron and steel) industry of Cleve- | 


Page 9, Col. 7 
is far ahead of all, 


Page 9, Col. 7 


| efficiency of blast furnaces. 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
{ Page 3 


{| Commissioner of Customs 
from Federal service. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Gov’t Topical Survey 


Bituminous Materials in Road Con-| 
struction—Article by H. M. Milburn, 
senior engineer of tests, Bureau of Pub- | 
lic Roads. 


Page 9} 


resigns | 





| 

Highways | 

Bituminous Materials in Road Con-| 

struction—Article by H. M. Milburn, 

| senior engineer of tests, Bureau of Pub- 
tlic Roads. 





Page 9 


| Inland Waterways | 


Secretary Good describes work of War) 
|Department in promotion of public; 
| works projects. 
Page 1, Col. 5! 


'Insular Possessions | 


| Bids sought on cutters for use in| 
' Philippines. | 
Page 1, Col. 4} 


} e ° | 

| Judiciary 

| House Committee on Judiciary | 

| views legislation at last session of Con- 

gress affecting judiciary. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 


| Labor | 


| Pay of railway workers increases but’ 
jmumber declines in Jan., 1929, as com- 
| pared with Jan., 1928. i 

Page 6, Col. ” 


| Libraries 


Seventeen Arabic, Persian and Ar-| 
menian manuscripts are donated to Na- 
tional Library by Kirker Minarssian, of 
New York City. 


Page 1, Col. 4} 
' Lumber 


| Association of builders approves plan | 
' for grade-marking of lumber. | 
Page 1, Col. 3! 


| 1 
‘Mines and Minerals | 


| Department of Commerce reports re- 
| sults of census of distribution of output 
'of metals and metal products (other 
‘than iron and steel) industry of Cleve- 
| land. 

| Page 5, Col. 1! 
| The Bureau of Mines issues a miners’ 
| circular on advanced mine-rescue train- 
‘ing, protection against gases encoun- 
tered in mines. 


Bureau of Mines plans exhibit of his- 
toric development of mine welfare and 
safety work. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Use of extreme care in assembing 
and maintenance of mine safety lamps 
is adocated by. Bureau of Mines. 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Bureau of Mines conducts tests of | 


Page 6, Col. 6! 
National Defense 


Navy Board submits five proposals} 
for safety and salvage of submarines, | 
including use of ‘“‘Lung” as permanent | 
equipment. 


| of subways. 
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tificate should be cancelled for false 
statement of intention to support Con- 
stitution and Government of United 
States. (United States v. Tapolesanyi.) | 


Page 8, Col. 7| 
Oil 


Oil explorations in San Rafeal Swell) 
district of Utah have resulted in no; 
discoveries of oil, Geological Survey re-| 
ports. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Interior Department cancels 1,223 ad- 
ditional oil permits. | 

Page 1, Col. 6! 


Patents 


Patent Office finds that assembly of} 
devices with separate function does not! 
constitute patentable combination, af-| 


(Ex parte Boyuls.) 
Page 8, Col. 2| 
Claims for brush-making machine, in- | 


appliance. 


| cluding feature of interchangeable hold- | 


ers, held to be patentable (Ex parte 
Jobst); Board of Appeals of Patent; 
Office. | 
Page 8, Col. 1} 
Patent granted for safety sheave! 
blocks on rejection of five claims as| 
covered in prior design of invention. | 
(Ex parte McKissick.) 
\ Page 8, Col. 5) 

Board of Appeals of the Patent Office 
allows claim on wire gauze made from, 
high-tensile steel. (Ex parte Elsen-| 
hans.) { 
Page 8, Col. 4| 
See Special Index and Law Digest | 
on page 8. | 
e e e | 
Prohibition 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth cir. | 
cuit, rules automobile used once to| 
tarnsport liquor may not be classed as| 
common nuisance under Prohibition Act. | 
(Cuttera and Odo v. Unted States.) | 


Page 8, Col. 3} 


Public Health | 


Weekly review of prevalence of aor 
municable diseases in United States. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Richfield Telephone Company and | 
Northern New York Telephone Com-} 
pany ask authority for purchase of 


properties of Richfield concern by New | . # 


York Company. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
President of Chicago & Eastern Illi-| 
nois Railroad asks authority to serve, 
as director of Railway Express Agency, 


Page 7, Col. 4 

Gross earnings of public utility en- 
terprises in February exceeded figure | 
for same month in 1928. 
= Page 6, Col. 5} 

Trade Commission announces schedule | 
of hearings to be held during week be- 
ginning April 8. 


| Ine, 


Page 5, Col. 4! 
Buenos Aires expedites construction 


Page 1, Col. 6| 


See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 
road” headings. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission receives | 
applications for modification of broad- 
casting licenses and one application to | 


erect station. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Railroads 


each 


| id ee ee * 8 
Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Pay of railway workers increases but 
number declines ‘or 1929, as com- 
pared with Jan., Page 6. Col. 5 

Decisions on rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Tennessee —_—— asks authority to 
issue $25,000 of bonds. 
er. Page 7, Col. 4 


Rubber 


Substantial increase in world exports 
of automobile casings is anticipated in 
1929, Department of Commerce states. 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Science 


American delegate named to Fourth 


| firming rejections of claims for laundry) p}n Pacific Science Congress. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
a ” 
Shipping 
Supreme Court asked to decide ques- 
tion whether court may divide dama- 
ges unequally between two ships which 
were both at fault in collision. (A. H. 
Bull Steamship Co. etc., v. Steamship 
“Manchested Merchant.”) 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Sale of two ships and call for bids 


on 23 others are authorized by Shipping 


Board. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Work of restoring frigate “Old Iron- 
sides” is more than half completed. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Social Welfare 


Negro women are entering new fields 
of industry, chief of Women’s Bureau 
says. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court asked tg decide ques- 
tion whether court may divide dama- 
ges unequally between two ships which 
were both at fault in collision. (A. H. 
Bull Steamship Co. etc., v. Steamship 
““Manchested ,Merchant.”) 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Supreme Court is asked to review 
tax decision involving effect of Aevenue 
Acts of 1916 and 1917 upon income of 
residue of estate. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States is in recess until April 8. 


ariff . 
Representative Hull urges repeal of 
flexible provisions of tariff as cause of 


business uncertainty. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals adjudicates 
method of computing gain on sacks sold 
by cement company with its product. 
(La Salle Cement Co. et al. Commis- 
sioner.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, rules additional compensation 
paid to employes of company in recog- 
nition of faithful service is taxable in- 
come to them. (G. C. M. 5792.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Board of Tax Appeals defines status 
of annuity exchanged for real estate for 
tax purposes. (Moore Corporation v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Supreme Court is asked to review 
tax decision involving effect of Revenue 
Acts of 1916 and 1917 upon income of 
residue of estate. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


volume. 





regulations concerning enlisted men in 
the foregn service. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of the Census issues the 
resuits of a religious census of Baptist 
bodies. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


| transport liquor may not be classed as, 
common nuisance under Prohibition Act. | 
; (Cuttera and Odo v. United States.) 
| Page 8, Col. 3! 

See Special Index and Law Digest! 
lon page 8. 


|\Customs 


issues a soil survey of Clarke County, | 


‘geon; the other, the death of the Virgin 


Iowa. 


Page 9, Col. 7) 
The Department of Agriculture is- | 


sues a farmers’ bulletin on the cultiva- 


tion of mushrooms, 


Page 9, Col. 7 
New books received at the Library of! from Federal service. 


Congress. 


Page 9' 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9; 


Census Data 


The Bureau of the Census issues the | 
results of a religious census of Baptist 


bodies. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Germany increased favorable balance 
of trade in chemical products in 1928, 


Model of invention is held by Customs 


Argentina reduces export duties on 
certain farm products. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

| Commissioner of Customs resigns 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Foreign Affairs 


Meeting of Preparatory Commission 
| on Disarmament to consider basis for 
| future agreements and not to trf to 
effect actual limitation of armaments, 
President Hoover understands. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
American cruisers ordered to meet 
French cruiser bearing body of Am- 
bassador Myron T. Herrick. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
American delegate named to Fourth 





Department of Commerce is informed.; Pan Pacific Science Congress. 


Page 6, Col. 4' 


ibn Omar an-Nejati of Nishapur, in the | 
calligrapny of the early Sixteenth Cen- 
tury; and a volume of verses in Math- 
navi rhyme, discoursing of ethical sub- 
jects, written in Naskh character. 

There are seven of the Arabic manu- 
scripts, including a commentary on the | 
Koran by As-Soyouti and Al-Mahalli, | 
dated 1150 after the Hegira; a commen-)| 
tary on Al-Cadusi by Iman Abul Hassan, ; 
with marginal annotations by_ various 
Islamic writers; and the Sharh Dibacheh' 
Alveqayeh of Ibn Malik, at the end of 
which is a short treatise on astronomy, 
dated 1056 after the Hegira. 

The two interesting Armenian manu- 
scripts in Mr. Minassian’s gift contain, 
one, a pictorial representation of the 
freeing of Saint Gregory from the dun- 





Mary. 

These manuscripts will be placed on | 
exhibition in the public halls of the Li- 
brary for the benefit of the numerous 
visitors that the springtime is bringing | 
to Washington. 


ownerships of the manuscript. | President Gives Views | 


Among the other Persian manuscripts | 
is a seventeenth century copy of Mir 
Imad, in Nastaliq character, with mar- 
ginal writings in Shikasteh Nastaliq; a 





On Airport for Washington 


President Hoover believes that it is 


Page 3, Col. 2 


made in the selection of a site for the 
proposed municipal airport in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from the standpoint of the 
capital, but from the standpoint that it | 
is likely to be one of the four or five 
great air terminals in this country. This 
was stated orally at the White House on 
April 5. 

President Hoover, it is stated, is glad 
to see the interest taken by the con- 
gressional committees over the very im- 
portant question of the selection of a 
site for the proposed airport. As the re- 
sult of the establishment of the proposed 
airport, the President feels that the 
country can be expected to witness a 
greater development of the mail service 
from all quarters to the Government de-! 
partments and will affect economies in 
Government. 


Fabric Description | 


Held as Misleading 


Firm Ordered to Cease Use of | 
*“Satinmaid”’ on Goods. 





The Feleral Trade Commission has 


k I ordered the N. Fluegelman & Company, Be 
copy of the Resaleh Piroozi, by Mahmud] not only important that a wise choice be Inc., of New York, to cease designating Cotton Fabric 


| Court to be free of duty. | 
Page 5, Col. 1 | 


;a cotton fabric offered for sale in inter- 


Page 1, Col. 2} 

Full text of report of Naval Board 
submitting five recommendations for 
safety and salvage of submarines. | 
Page 2, Col. 1 

Submarine S-48 to hold trial runs off! 
Provincetown, Mass. 


Review of handling of income returns 
| by records divison of Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, 


Grand Trunk Milwaukee Car Ferry 
Company and Grand Trunk Western 
Railroad ask leave to intervene in ap- 
plication of Detroit, Grand Haven &| 
Milwaukee Railway for authority to op-;| 
erate under trackage rights over certain 
lines in Michigan. 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, 
Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on page 4. 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Captain J. J. Cheatham appointed 
Paymaster General of Navy. 

Page 3, Col. 3 | 
| The War Department issues training | 
| regulations concerning the ambulance 

company, medical department. | 
| Page 9, Col. 7 

The War Department issues training | 
, regulations concerning enlisted men in| 
| the foreign service. 


Page 6, Col. 7 

Interstate. Commerce Commission z 2 

authorizes American Short Line Rail- | Territories 

road Association to intervene in pro- 

ceedings on application of B. & O. for | 

approval of merger plans and acquisi- 
tion of Eastern carriers. 


Work of mapping unexplored areas 
of Alaska is progressing steadily, Ge- 
| ological Survey announces. 


Page 6, Col. 5} Page 10, Col. 1 
Trade Marks 


McCloud River Railroad asks author- 
Patent Office denies registration to 


ity to extend line by purchase of track 
from lumber company. 
“Grid Head” as trade mark for garment 
and laundry pressing machines, as de- 
scriptive of article. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 


Page 6, Col. 1 

Kansas City Public Service Com- 

pany asks Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission for power to extend its switch- 
ing service, 


Page 9 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the! 


Page 8, Col. 3 
War Department. 


Page 6, Col. 7 oe ae Index and Law Digest 


Sligo & Eastern Railroad asks} ? 
Trade Practices 


authority to abandon 33.3 miles of 
| track in Missouri. 

Page 6, Col. 5 Manufacturer ordered by Trade Com- 
Maine Central Railroad asks author-| mission to discontinue use of descrip- 
ity for issue of $1,628,000 of equipment |'tions on cotton fabric which indicate 


trust certificates. fabric is satin. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


| Navy Department. 
i Page 9 


| Naturalization 


District Court, Western District of 
Pennsylvania, rules naturalization cer- 








Page 10, Col. 3 


Navy to Meet French Ship 


its cotton fabrics in such a manner as to large as, but less conspicuous than, those 
convey the impression that these prod-|in which the trade name “Satinmaid” 
ucts are made of satin, the Commission] was expressed. 
announced April 5 in a statement which} The word “satin” when used to de- 
follows in full text: jscribe a fabric means that such fabric 
“Satinmaid” was the trade name used|is composed wholly of silk woven in @ 
by N. Fluegelman & Company, Inc., of| peculiar manner so as to impart a high | 2™% 
New York, converters of cotton fabrics|luster to the surface of the fabric, ac- 
and wholesale distributors, to designate 


state commerce, according to findings of 
the Commission. The frm has_ been 
ordered to discontinue the use of the 


ane this connection. ; wholly or in part of silk and to induce | 
This mercerized cotton fabric called} jt, purchase in such belief, it was found 
“Satinmaid,” when delivered to custom-|by the Commission. i 
ers contained ecards bearing the trade | Sale of the product with labels | and 
name and accompanied by the words!color cards bearing the trade name Sat- 
“A Satinized Fabric.” In December,|inmaid” furnishes retail dealers with the | 
1925, the respondent began the practice|means to mislead ultimate buyers into 
of placing in its advertising in connection| its purchase in the belief that it con- 
with the sale of the fabric the words “A sists either in whole or in part of silk, 
Cotton Fabric,” either above or below the|the Commission found. = : 4 
words “Satinmaid,” but in letters consid-| The text of the Commission’s order is 


posed of the word “satin” and the word 


to mislead and deceive buyers into the} statement from President Hoover: 
belief that such cotton fabric consists 


rick. 


ple have entertained toward him.” 





Bearing Mr. Herrick’s Body 


Two light cruisers of the Atlantic 
Fleet have been ordered from Guantan- 
Cuba, to meet the French Cruiser 
“Tourville” which is bearing the body of 


cording to findings of the Commission.| Ambassador Myron T. Herrick to the 
Description by respondent of its cot-| United States, it was announced orally 


ton fabric as “Satinmaid,” a word com-! s¢ the Department of the Navy, April 5. 
\ The order was issued after the White 
“maid,” has the capacity and tendency | ouse had made public the following 


“A very great honor and courtesy has 
been shown by the French to the United 
States in the arrangement they have for 
the return of the body of a most dis- 
tinguished American—Ambassador Her- 


“T have asked the Navy to make ar- 
rangements for a reception fitting to 
Ambassador Herrick’s great public serv- 
ice and the feeling that I know our peo- 





erable smaller, except in the instance of |as follows: 

so-called color cards used by traveling| “It is now ordered that the respondent, 
salesmen to exhibit the various colors in| 
which the company offered the fabric for| agents, servants and employes, cease and 
sale. On these color cards the words “A/desist, directly or indirectly, from using F 
appeared in letters asthe word ‘Satinmaid,’ or any word or commerce, 





$ 


words, or combination of words, embrac- 
N. Fluegelman & Co., Inc., its officers, | ing the word ‘satin,’ as a trade name for, 
or to describe or designate a cotton fab- 
lric offered for sale or sold in interstate 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Oil Exploration 
In Utah District 
Ts Unsuccessful 


No Petroleum Found in San 
Rafael Swell, But Possi- 
bility of Discovery Is 
Said Still to Exist. 


San Rafael Swell, in the desert portion 
of east-central Utah between the Green 
River on the east and Castle Valley on 
the west, is a land of buttes and mesas 
pnd deep, steep-sided canyons, with 
sparse scattered trees and desert shrubs 
that furnish precarious support for a few 
herds of sheep in winter and bands of 
wild horses straying between the few 
water holes in summer, according to a 
statement made public on April 5 by the 
Department of the Interior, The full text 
follows: 

In this picturesque but inhospitable 
country considerable amounts of uranium 
and radium were mined in the years of 
the World War, and shortly afterward 
a number of oil prospectors were at- 
tracted to it. One of these prospectors 
sunk a well near Woodside, at the north 
end of the Swell, which, while disap- 
pointing to hopes of oii, found gas that 
proved on analysis to contain notable 
quantities of helium, a valuable nonin- 
flamable buoyant for dirigible airships. 
Gas Was Conserved. 
In order to preserve this valuable gas 
|for a possible emergency, the territory 


|immediately surroundine the well was 


set aside by Executive Order as a re- 
serve. Other wells were drilled farther 
south in the Swell, but no helium or other 
gas or petroleum was found in them. 
A geologic investigation that covered 
|an area of nearly 1,500 square miles, 
| embracing about two-thirds of the swell, 
was recently made by the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. Ac- 
| cording to the findings of this investiga- 
| tion, the wells which have been drilled, 
| with the exception of the helium well 
;near Woodside, were not so situated 
;as to constitute conclusive tests of the 
oil possibilities of the territory. Al- 
though hopes of finding-oil there are not 
| high, the wells so far drilled by no means 
| exclude the possibility. 

Oil Found Nearby. 
The rocks exposed in the San Rafael 
| Swell embrace representatives of all the 
| geologic periods between the Permian 
|and the Upper Cretaceous. The Wood- 
side well probably penetrated all these 
rocks, but as yet no well has adequately 
tested the older beds that lie beneath the 
Permian. Inasmuch as the Pennsylv- 
|; anian rocks have been shown to be oil- 
| bearing near Moab, about 50 miles to the 
| east, it is possible that they are also oil- 
bearing within the swell. 
A report on this investigation has just 
been published by the Geological Sur- 
vey as Bulletin 806-C. The parts of the 
report dealing with the stratigraphy 
should be of value to geologists and 
others engaged in the search for oil and 
| gas in eastern’ Utah and of general in- 
| terest to those engaged in the exploita- 
tion and development of the oi: and gas 
resources of Utah and other States of 
the Colorado Plateau. Copies of this re- 
port may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., at 25 cents. 





Mine Safety Lamps 
Said to Require Care 


Proper Assembly and Mainte- 
nance Viewed as Important. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
series of tests to obtain the gauze tem- 
peratures of both bonmeted and unbon- 
neted lamps in still and low-velocity mix- 
tures, using a larger gallery to offset 
any smothering effect. 

These tests are believed to represent 
the first attempt at measuring gauze 
temperatures by means of thermocouples. 
The results should be helpful to many in 
determining the status of flame safety 
lamps relative to gas ignitions in mines. 

Although the present investigation 
further confirmed what has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated in the past—that 
a double-gauze, bonneted, flame safety 
lamp properly assembled with gauzes 
intact and clean is incapable of igniting 
methane-air atmospheres under any of 
the conditions, as to precentages and ve- 
locity, likely to be encountered—it also 
shows that the maximum temperature 
reached allows a margin of safety in 
mines; even the temperatures attained 
by unbonneted lamps in still atmospheres 
were found to be well below the ignition 
temperature of methane. 

Because a double-gauze bonneted lamp 
does not remain lighted in an explosive 
atmosphere, and because a constant 
temperature lower than the ignition 
temperature is quickly reached and 
steadily maintained in atmospheres con- 
taining less than explosive quantities, 
the theory that such a lamp can become 
so overheated as to ignite gas external to 
it seems to be entirely unfounded. Actu- 
ally, it leads to the conclusion that any 
doubie-gauze, bonneted, flame safety 
lamp that causes an _ explosion of 
methane in a mine is either in a damaged 
or improper condition or has been mis- 
used, 

Therefore, too much stress can not be 
laid upon giving the utmost attention to 
every detail in the correct assembly and 
maintenance of such lamps wherever they 
are in use. With many lives at stake, as 
is often the case, neglect to observe vital 
safety principles is utterly inexcusable, 
So much effort has been expended in the 
study of lamps and so much published 
relative to the cautions that must be ob- 
‘served in keeping a lamp in a safe con- 
dition that ignorance of safety princi- 
ples is equally without excuse for the 
failure of a lamp. The very point that 
may be carelessly passed over as being 
of on consequence in the care of the 
lamp may be just the point that is re- 
sponsible for its ignition of an explosive 
atmosphere into which it is taken. 

Further details are given in Serial 
2913, by E. J. Gleim, A. B. Hooker, and 
P. G. Guest, copies of which may be 
obtained free from the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D, C, 








